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GROUP ADDICTION—its cause and cure 


FIRST ON THE AGENDA—planning 
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among 
ourselves 

In these days of rapid change, it 
vratifying to pol a few things here 
and there that have continuing value 
And weve recently concluded that 
this is a quality posse ssed by Al 

lo illustrate: As far back as June. 
12 we footnoted an article with an 
offer for a free list of research read 
ings on leadership. In February and 
May 3, we made similar offers in 
O-point type of a bibliography on 
community structure and a packet of 
job sheets for conference leaders. The 
letters of request had their peak pe 
riods, to be sure, and within a few 
months the daily curve declined. But 
it seems that our curves never die. 
Letters and post cards still arrive for 
these materials and others long 
since out of print. 

AL. it seems, is a magazine with 
repetitive impact Readers go back to 
their old issues again and again 
and they pass them along to their 
friends. Frequently they write us for 
copies of issues published before their 
subseriptions began. In the past we've 
often had to say, “We're sorry out 
of print.” 

Were back in” business again. 
however, with many of the materials 
we ve had to say “No” on before. Ti 
new 96-page LEADER’s DicesT —a se 
lection of the best from our first year 
of publication is off the press and 
ready for distribution. Our Publica 
tions Committee chose for it the ar 
ticles they thought had the greatest 
and most permanent value. The price 
is low because it’s pape rbhound— $2 at 
hook counters: $1.50 to AL subserib 
ers: $1 to members of the ABA. 

Be sure to get your Leaper’s Di 
GEST in time to use it for your Fall 
planning. And order some for friend 


and colle wues, too 
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a stamped, self-addressed envelope, should be sent to the editorial offices. 
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Talking It Over... i ee oe fon ae ot I 
Church in the Round ......BY THADDEUS B. CLARK Z 


First on the Agenda— 
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Planning... . oe BY J. ALBERT TORRIBIO AND OTHERS 1 
Newsleaders . . ; 5 Rae Be Caw Res kha Wee te A 6 
Group Addiction—its Cause and Cure...) . . BY KURT W. BACK % 
Conference News: AEA 4th National Conference. ......... 11 
The Dynamics of Groups at Work (Special Review) . 28 
Resources dick i i ee ee en ee 


workshop on: 


AUDIO VISUALS 


Introduction ewietee a ea CAUL-wWaenen 32 


A-V'’s Take 


Many Roles BY SAMUEL FREEMAN AND MIRIAM H. LIPMAN 15 
Quickies . . ....+BY RAYMOND G. LEWIs” 17 
Choosing the Right A-V.............BY DE LAFAYETTE REID 20 
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Y EVA MAHONEY 22 
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@ In his speech to the founding as- 
sembly of the Michigan AEA, AEA- 
USA President PAUL SHEATS had 
a few words to say about the aims of 
adult education that provide some 
heavy food for thought. 

Said Sheats: All the facts 
in the world, all the participation 
skills, will not convert a cotton grow- 
er in West Texas, a cattle rancher in 
California, a clubwoman in Michigan, 
to the goal of community betterment 
—will not raise his or her sights be- 
yond the issue of market quotations, 
or a protective tariff, or the cultiva 
tion of American Beauty roses—un- 
less there is a higher loyalty than that 
which attaches to self-interest alone. 
The higher loyalty comes out of faith 
in an ideal. From the brief glimpse 
of the kind of world which lies within 
our grasp, the people of this nation 
will find, in the hope of a world in 
which a man can stand straight with 
out fear, that common ground, that 
symbol of unity and group purpose 
to which all lower loyalties must yield. 

“The greatest threat to our free so- 
ciety, our way of life, and to a free 
adult movement, is not 
from without, but from within. Fear 
and hysteria have led some groups in 
our population to adopt the very prac 
tices which they profess to abhor in 
others. A free society cannot exist 
without people who are unafraid, 
strong in their faith, tolerant of di- 
versity, confident of what the future 
may be made to hold. 


education 


“If the requirements of a free so- 
ciety are to be met, it will take all 
the inventive genius of which we are 
capable to devise ways and means for 
popularizing knowledge, for provid- 
ing new and attractive adult education 
opportunities, for discovering ways 
of widening citizen participation in 
decision-making.” 


Roberts Re-opened 


Early in its history, AputT Lrap- 
ERSHIP stirred up more than a few 
once-quiet waters by publishing an 
article which undertook to take a 
new look at parliamentary procedure. 


(“Move Over, Mr. Robert,” by Mal 


october, 1954 


2 = & 


colm S. Knowles, June, 1952.) For 
months the mail brought the author 
words of congratulation and condem- 
nation. But now, more than two years 
later, came the challenge. KAREN 
ANDERSON, Chicago, asks if not 
Mr. Robert, then what? She writes: 

. . The usual practice is an at 
tempt to use a few Robert’s Rules (but 
not others) which results in a good 
deal of uncertainty. At the other ex- 
treme are a few groups that make a 
fetish of parliamentary procedure and 
seem to feel that business is not legal 
. . What is the an- 
swer to parliamentary procedure in 


any other way. 


small groups?” 

Here is a part of AKA Adiministra- 
tive Coordinator KNOWLES’ reply: 

“. . . In the first place, let's dis- 
pose at once of any notion that we can 
invent a substitute or rival set of rules 
to displace General Robert's Rules. 
This would be making the same error 
he did, of assuming that any uniform 
set of procedures would serve the 
needs of all situations equally. 

“I would suggest that a first prin 
ciple to guide a group is that it should 
analyze the requirements of its own 
situation and work out procedures 
that would meet these requirements. 
In many cases | expect they would 
arrive at modifications of traditional 
parliamentary procedure. This prin 
ciple is, in essence, a statement of at 
titude. It suggests that a group look 
at meeting procedures as a flexible 
aid to help them do what they want 
to do, as something to facilitate thei 
thinking together, 


belongs to them— not as something 


as something that 


that is handed down to them from 
some higher authority. is rigid and 
be obeved. 


“A second pring iple | should like 


to suggest is that procedures should 


absolute, and must 


be continually evaluated by a group 
and improved in the light of experi- 
ence. Instead of having a parliamen- 
tarian who periodically makes rul 
ings as to what is ‘proper’ or ‘legal’ 
procedure, | think a group fares bet 
ter if it has an individual or com- 
mittee who is given responsibility for 
gathering evidence about how it 
procedures are working and pe riod 


cally testing with the group whether 
its procedures are helping them to 
accomplish the results they want. 
“These two principles together 
spell out what might be deseribed as 
an experimental approach to group 
procedures, as contrasted to the tra 
ditional legalistic approach, In this 
regard, may | reassure you that so 
far as the courts are concerned, there 
is no legally prescribed set ol pro 
The 
only legal compulsion for a group to 
use Robert’s Rules of Order would be 


if its own by-laws require it to--and 


cedures or rules ot order. 


the group can, of course, change this 
requirement if it wishes to. 
“An 


group problem-solvin 


experimental approach to 


zg, as I see it, in- 
volves these steps, in sequence : (1) 
Identifying and defining clearly the 
problem; (2) assembling and analyz 
ing all the information relevant to 
the problem; (3) examining all pos 
(4) testing the alter 


native solutions against facts and ex 


sible solutions; 


perience ; (5) choosing one solution 
to try in action; and (6) evaluating 
the results and modifying yeur plans 
in the light of your experience. ‘This 
is quite the reverse of the typical pat 
liamentary approach, in which a so 
lution is proposed (by a motion) as 
the starting-point for discussion be 
fore the problem is defined, the facts 
are examined, and other alternatives 
are explored. 

“An experimental procedure en 
courages the making of decisions by 
general agreement in preference to 
votes, It 
greater reliance on facts and less on 


majority-minority places 
Opinions as a basis for making deci 
It says in effect, ‘If we 


agree, then perhaps we have either 


Slons. can’! 
different goals or different informa 
tion, so let’s straighten these out by 
clarifying our mutual goals and get 
ting more facts before taking a vote. 
It enables a i 


agreements quickly and simply once 


group to express its 
it has arrived at them, without going 
through a formalistie ritual... ” 


“These principles have been used 
in developing the procedures used 
in the Adult Education Association’ 
bodis 2 


own decision-making 
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By THADDEUS B. CLARK 


Vinister. 


The First Unitarian Church, St. Louis 


{ clergyman tells how his congregation discovered for themselves some of the elements of 


aspiration and fellowship which formed the Christian church and undergird it still. 


My church decided that it might try to conduct an insti 
tute in group techniques for itself after two. vears exper! 
ence at the hands of visiting experts. A committee met in 
the pring to get a good start for fall, and agreed that 
the sessions would occupy three Monday nights. Next 
the committee began looking for a program to form an 
introduction. one that would provide a good group expe- 
rience as a basis for later discussions. During the search 
for a stimulating initial program, someone asked the 
question, “Why not use the regular Sunday morning 
ervice?” The committee members and I, as minister. 
began to ask then, “What would a Sunday service be like. 


i new group tee hirvicy une s were introduced 7” 


AN EXPERIMENT IN WORSHIP 


The committee did not really answer this question: 
hut it debated the use of the Sunday service for a long 
time, did decide to use it, and decided finally that it 
should be a creative experience——in this case, a creation 
of the content and mood of worship We who worked on 
the service found ourselves involved in lengthy consider 
tions and sought advice from experts more than once 
We revised plans many times, but the final event is all 
we can rene ruby reYVIY idly 

It had been decided from the beginning. partly atmy 
insistence as minister, that the minister would not be the 
focus of attention, standing before the congregation who 
would sit in rows facing him. The committee agreed 
rather that the minister would manage the service as a 
catalyst. They agreed also that the “Chureh in’ the 
Round,” as we had come to call it, should not take place 
in the regular auditorium. but in a setting where all the 


people in attendance could sit in a circle and regroup. 


using folding chairs, in small circles. This way of group 
ing would avoid the usual associations of a traditional 
service and serve to warn everyone to be prepared for 
something quite different. Quite by chance the church had 
an art show in the room we planned to use. Most of the 
pictures were quite abstract in style; so the mood of the 
room was vastly different from what was customary. The 
committee also agreed that the service would have to take 
place within the hour that the usual service requires, and 
we ended by planning for each minute. 

The committee had no desire to force anyone into an 
unwelcome experience. and [| actually announced from 
the pulpit on the Sunday before, that anyone who did 
not think he'd like an experiment in worship services 
might well be advised to stay away. This warning prob 
ably intrigued more people into coming than we had 
expected, Yet we had had several years of talk and trials 
of such techniques and most people were interested if 
not eager for the experiment. 

In the fall we had fortunately added to our staff an 
associate minister, Christopher Moore, who had had wide 
experience in both church music and informal music, so 
we were able to incorporate an ingredient that we had not 
anti ipated., 

Qur purpose finally was defined for us—to see 
whether we could create a worship service out of the 
common and immediate experience of a large group: to 
engender, as it were. a dis iplined spontaneity. The time 
limitation of an hour was overwhelming, and yet we felt 
that the service could be a meaningful experience. 

We met to crowd in folding chairs facing the center 
of the room. T took this center to state our simple purpose 
of creating the content of a service of worship from our 


own discussions, and to ask for indulgence in accepting 


adult leadership 
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the procedures that had been worked out. We set a ques 
tion for the group, phrased two ways. “Why do you come 
to church?” and “What do you expect to get fron 
church?” We broke the people in the room into twelve 
groups, and asked that each group first pick one person to 
report for it, and that that person leave his group to 
meet with me in the pantry——the only available unused 
space nearby. One group thought it was too large and 
promptly divided itself, so we had thirteen groups. 

While the groups set about their discussions for the 
twelve minutes allotted them. | met with the reporters 
The committee had initially intended to instruct the re 
porters to return and listen with the ear of a new mem 
ber who would ask himself the question, “What has this 
group to offer to me as a new member?” We thought we 
might demonstrate that if a person thinks only of what 
he hopes to get from church. he doesn’t offer much to 
anyone new. Yet the committee members began to realize 
that a question like this could produce only negative re 
sults and lead to no creative experience, so they decided 
not to overs mphasize it. They sugested it to the reporters. 
but, in the main, the reporters were asked to formulat 
what their groups told them. 


At the end of the first twelve minutes the reporters 
returned, and the groups were given five minutes in which 
to summarize their discussions for the reporters. All of 
us in the room then turned our chairs toward the center; 
and group by group the reporters related the gist of what 
they had heard. A negative attitude was expressed by 
only one reporter-—and his report served to sharpen the 
reporting as well as to enliven proceedings. This reporting 
was discursive and took ten or fifteen minutes. 


CREATING THE FORMAL SERVICE 


The whole group was then told that what had been 
said was the material from which a worship service was 
to be built, and the reporters were asked to think through 
what they had said and reduce the substance of it to one 
sentence. For a worship service we would also need a be- 
ginning and an end, if the reporters’ statements were to 
form the middle—what traditionally would be catled an 
invocation arid benediction. It would also be natural 
enough to draw the sentiments of the thirteen statements 
into one coherent piece that would be a general aflirma- 
tion, a statement of common aspiration—what tradition- 
ally might be called a prayer. | now proposed that | would 
retire and prepare formulations of this sort suitable to 
the sentiments of the reports and using only the ideas in 
them, though the style of language might vary. 


4 
It was suggested also that when a group of people 


came together in agreement on a common purpose they 
were not only likely to recite this purpose tovether. but 
that when they had recited for some time. they would 
begin to chant it and probably sing it. And so we would 
try to sing what we had said as a part of our service. In 
order to do this. we should also need music. I then stated 
that Mr. Moore would now teac h us some simple musi 

a bit of traditional music. however. a canon. and that 
suitable words would be fitted to it. 


The music had been duplicated so it could be dis- 
tributed. and Mr. Moore came to take the center. We had 


october, 


dratted the services of a poet in the congregation to listen 
from the side and formuiate words: these were therefore 
already written down, so Mr. Moore could read them im 
mediately and everyone could write them on his musi 
\« non 


is sung in successive parts like a round, and this had five 


sheet. The group then set about learning the song 


sections. It has since, incidentally. been added = b oul 
choir to its repertoire for Sunday morning use. 

After a desperate session with my typewriter | man 
aged to return at ten minutes to twelve, on schedule, with 
my “beginning. reaflirmation. and conclusion.” Mr. Moore 
signalled that the song was as ready as it was likely to be 
and | moved to the center of the room. | gave no direc 
tions at this point, but when evervone had settled himsell 
into place after the singing, | began to read the invocation 
When I had concluded, | turned to the reporter who had 
spoken first, and he rose spontaneously and recited the 
sentence he had reformulated carefully. Reporters now 
rose from each uraotup around the room and spoke The 
style of language and handling of content differed greatly 
hut a mood of high seriousness now clothed every state 
ment (except the one negative one). The mood prevailed 
and I added my reaflirmation to bring all the sentiments 
into one ordered grouping expressed as a common hope. 
I sat down. Mr. Moore stood up. gesturing all to their 
feet to sing the canon as a hymn of aspiration. | rose and 
added the benediction | had prepared. 


We did not presume that we had in this service ere 
ated great church liturgy. Yet for some people, we created 
an understanding of liturgy that was of new depth. The 
traditional service can seem so formal and artificial as 
to be unnatural and therefore without personal meaning 
Yet its ingredients are basically obvious and natural, even 
though the contents vary widely. They suggest that the 
traditional worship service is the result of a people's com 
mon experience collected and amended down through the 
Vears, 

The “Church in the Round” provoked considerable 
discussion. Apparently those who did like it and those 
who did not both profited by an experience quite different 
from the usual. The immediate usefulness of such « xperi 
ments lies. | should judge after the experience, in deepen 
ing people's understanding of forms that are too often 
taken for granted—and sometimes rejected quite as super 
ficially 
croup life in a religious experience and to feel more fully 
a part of it. 


and in assisting people to sense the depth of 


Here follows the service of worship as formulated 
and presented during the concluding minutes of the 
Church in the Round. 


THE SERVICE 
Invocation 
We come together today to seek inspiration and 
guidance for the coming days. May we join together 
for the good of all, for our loved ones near to us 
and for all mankind. In the warmth of human love 
we hope to attain the objects of our hearts’ desir 
seeking and giving of our powers in growth and as 
piration. We affirm again our gratitude and our 


continued on inside back cover 
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*''This article was really a joint effort,” say 
the authors—J. ALBERT TORRIBIO, Public 
Health Educator, Los Angeles City Hea'th 
Department; LEON BELSHIN and EDWARD 
REINIG, Public Health Educators, Los An- 
geles County Health Department; NAOMI 
HELEN HALL, Field Representative, Los 
Angeles County Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, and ELI GLOGOW, Health 
Educator, San Francisco Tuberculosis and 
Health Association. 


. aA urst 


on the agenda 


—— 


The success or failure of a program may depend 
on the planning that goes into it. Planning can 
he a routine experience or it can be @ dynamic one. 
This is an account of program planning for the 
annual meeting of the Health Education Section, 
Western Branch, American Public Health Asso- 
ciation held in Los Angeles, June 10, 1953. 


PE VUE section chairman for the 1953 annual meeting 
didn’t live in California. He decided, therefore, to 
delegate program planning responsibility to a person 

in the conference city, Los Angeles. This person had 

to develop a local committee which would plan something 
of interest to members attending from the eleven western 
tates, Canada. Alaska. and Hawaii. 

Six public health educators from official and volun 
tary health agencies volunteered to work with the local 
chairman as a steering committee. At their first meeting 
they raised many questions: 

What makes a successful program?” 

‘How do you plan a program of common interest 
to health officers, teachers, school and public health 
nurses, community and school health educators, sani 
tarian tatisticians, and just plain citizens interested 
in publie health?” 

‘Are there others who should be on the steering 
committee who could do a better planning job than we?” 

“Can program planning be a method of bringing 
various health agencies still closer together than they 


have been in the past?” 


broad participation helps 

After much discussion, the group decided their pro 
gram planning would be based on two basic philosophies 
that health education is around us in schools, hospitals, 


physicians’ offices, health departments, voluntary agen- 
cies; and that the best program could be achieved by 
inviting broad participation from these fields. 

The steering committee listed individuals involved 
in health education activities in various agencies. Mem- 
bers of the committee then assumed responsibility for 
contacting these people and inviting them to the next 
planning session. When a committee member contacted 
anyone, he made an attempt to orient the individual to 
the Western Branch, APHA, to the purpose of the annual 
meeting, and to the reason for inviting the individual to 
the meeting. 

A month later, an enlarged committee met. There 
was a great diversity of professions represented. Nurses 
rubbed elbows with health officers; teachers sat next to 
school administrators. After an initial discussion, those 
present began developing their ideas and suggestions for 
the pregram. One suggestion, warmly received by every- 
one, was for a session devoted to group dynamics. Some 
people believed a need existed for information on the 
latest research in this field. Another person commented. 
“It seems so many people are either violently for or 
against it that I’d enjoy knowing why.” 

The head of a school of public health in a local uni- 
versity suggested possible participants skilled in group 
dynamics and human relations. He also agreed to make 
the preliminary contact with these people. Because there 
was so much interest in group dynamics, the entire morn- 
ing was allotted to the subject, and the committee decided 
to use group techniques in both morning and afternoon 
essions. 

Plans for the afternoon session took into account 
the knowledge that members desired a program giving 
examples of health education in hospitals, medical 
schools, industries, health departments, both locally and 
in other western states. However, the committee ques- 
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tioned the feasibility of including all topies in the pro- 
gram. 

A school teacher solved the problem by stating. 
“Tve seen a program called an idea review. Several 
participants, each speaking for five minutes, presented 
programs in which they were working, and brought out 
only the most important points. In this way many people 
and projects were on the program.” 

The group liked this suggestion and after some ex 
ploration agreed the afternoon session should consist of 
a series of five minute presentations by people involved 
in health education activities from various agencies. 

The planning committee favored the idea review be- 
cause: 


1. It offered opportunity for unusual presentation 
tec hniques. 

2. It involved many people both in the planning 
and presentation. 

3. It afforded a good opportunity to illustrate the 


broad scope of health education. 


Since the effectiveness of the program depended 
largely upon the participant's ability to present clearly 
the significant points of his project in the few minutes 
allotted to him, the steering committee member who 
knew the participant best worked with him whenever 
possible in helping plan the talk and in developing visual 
aids. ~ 

The committee decided that they would need to find 
a method of tying the afternoon program together. They 
believed a summary by specialists in these three areas 
would bring out the important points of the program. 
Accordingly they chose three summarizers--a_ public 
health physician. nurse, and health educator—for the 
task. 

During the next two months, the larger planning 
committee met twice. At both meetings it reviewed the 
original steering committee’s progress. Because many of 
the members were unable to attend the meetings. the orig 
inal five member steering committee was given the re- 
sponsibility of contacting the program participants and 
of making final changes in the program. 


the morning session 


The two UCLA Extension Division faculty members 
in charge of the session chose to concentrate on “effective- 
ness in inter-personal relationships.” Both had consider- 
able research and teaching experience in this area. They 
based the program on ten statements pertaining to con 
cepts of human relations. Since 100 people were to al 
tend, ten tables were arranged, each with ten seats around 
it. Each of the sets of ten people at a table was assigned 
one statement to discuss. Half the statements iavolved the 
theory of inter-personal relations; the other half involved 
the methods. 

The ten groups had fifteen minutes to select a re 
corder and discuss the statement. The recorders reported 
on their groups’ discussion. At the end of each recorder’s 
brief report. a faculty member, sitting with the group 
and acting as a resource person, presented current re 
search findings relative to the statement made. 

After hearing the research findings, the groups re 
convened for an additional ten minutes and reconsidered 
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their statements in the light of the findings. This time, 
however, there were no new significant ideas. 

The resource leaders closed the morning session by 
discussing the pre-planning they had done and by talk- 
ing about inter-personal relationships in the discussion 
process. Post-meeting comment slips were distributed at 
this time. Only 30 out of 120 distributed were returned 
completed, however, because the committee had not 
planned adequately for getting them back. 


the afternoon session 


The idea behind the afternoon session was, as kme1 
son put it, “a variety of appearance, and unity of cause.” 
There were nine, five-minute talks on health education 
activities in a high school, labor union, health depart 
ment, hospital, Indian reservation, medical school, local 
community, and in industry. 

Attempting an unusual method of introduction, three 
of the steering committee members introduced the speak- 
ers with whom they had worked. After the talks, the 
summarizers each spoke briefly on the salient points pre 
sented. The audience had an opportunity to ask ques 
tions after each summary. 


no barrier 


At conferences with several sessions meeting simul 
taneously, facilities are likely to be unsatisfactory. For 
our meeting we had a long, poorly lit, acoustically inade 
quate room, not suited to the use of tables or visual aids 
Nevertheless, in response to a question in the post-meet 
ing reaction sheet, “Did you like the meeting?”, all 30 
questionnaires returned answered “Yes.” Apparently the 
unfavorable physical setting was not an insurmountable 
barrier to the success of the session. 


What the Steering Committee 
Learned 


1. Despite poor physical facilities, a good 
program will hold the audience's interest. 


N 


The more faces in the program, the more 
stimulating and interesting it ran be—as 
suming adequate planning. 

%. A variety of program ideas attracts a 
larger cross-section audience, 

'. A good program may be achieved more 
easily by involving in the planning those 
groups most closely concerned with the ob 
jectives. 

» If a speaker is briefed well about the pur 
poses ol the program and his ww part in 
it. he can make a rood presentation ina 
brief period. 

6. When the planners work closely with the 

participants, the chances for a good pro 


vram improve ° 
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THE COMMUNITY IS THE CLASSROOM 


Teenage irresponsibility? Folks in 
the Germantown l f Phila 


delphia don’t know what y » talk 
} 


ing about. That’ 
town school and 
back ; 1943 tarted looking 
outlet for burgeoning teenage 
They discovered it 

a parate”’ a problem as the 
upposed. Teenage for thei 
responding to the deft and considered 
attention of the adults, have channeled 
their energies along the lines of re 
ponsible participation in community 
affain 

All they needed to start was to be 
alerted to the possibilitie Then the 
adults had to move over to make room 
for them. This they did through the 
creation of the Germantown School: 
Community Council. In the beginning 
the intent was to coordinate the serv 
ice activities of several secondary 
chools The movement has grown 
until now eight schools—public, in- 
dependent, Quaker, Roman Catholic 
Lutheran—have extended their class- 
rooms to encompa virtually the 
whole of community life 

The nub of the thing is the Council 

40 boys and girls are elected by the 
‘student body, five from each school 
These are the voting members, al- 
though programs of the Council are 
planned so that a!! students are pro- 
vided with the opportunity and re 
sponsibility for participating in every 
phase of civic and organizational ac- 
tivity 

With a nudge now and then from 


faculty advisors and an experienced 


At work on a community service project. 


dult coordinator, Richard 
iith, all planning is done by student 
resentative who serve on one Oo! 
of the seven standing commit- 
Students are also responsibl 
organizing and carrying 1 the 
vork of each committee. Coordina- 
tion of the activities is in the hand 
of the cabinet—eight members, one 
from each participating school. The 
opportunity to become familiar with 
the mechanics of committee work i 
in itself a valuable experience for 
the members 
An important committee is the 
Community Institute Committee. It 
arrange tudent trips to social serv- 
ices, educational and governmental 
institutions, and manufacturing plants, 
attempting to show the relationship 
of these organizations to the com- 
munity In cooperation with the 
Friends Social Service Committee an 
Urban Problems Close-up” is held 
each year. Selected students spend a 
week living together in a settlement 
house in a sub-standard housing area 
of Philadelphia. A_ well-planned 
itinerary is followed which includes 
visits to such places as a Magistrate’s 
Court, store-front churches, and pub- 
lic-housing projects. These expe- 
riences are evaluated in evening dis- 
cussion periods 
Inquiring beyond the local scene, 
many students attend weekend semi- 
nars in Washington. These seminars 
are conducted by a= skilled adult 
leader and include conferences with 
Congressmen, government officials, 
and officials of foreign embassies on 
such topics as NATO, Human Rights, 
UNESCO, and other current interna- 
tional issues. 


The Community Service Committee 
is another active group. With the help 
of student volunteers it works with 
small boys in a boys’ club, assumes 
care of children in a local hospital, 
visits shut-ins and the aged, records 
books on soundscriber for blind stu- 
dents, conducts community fund- 
raising projects, conducts clothing 
drives for Philadelphia institutions, 
aids in maintenance work in social- 
service agencies in the community . 
The list is endless 

In the interest of closer fellowship 
and understanding between all stu- 
dents, the Council also sponsors inter- 
school visits and the exchange of as- 
sembly programs. Students spend a 
day going to classes in another school 


continued on page 27 
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COLUMBIA HAD A THEORY 


Among the nearly 6,400 men and 
women receiving degrees at Columbia 
University this spring were 12 who 
helped blaze a new trail in American 
adult education. 

Without benefit of high school 
diplomas, they were granted Bachelor 
of Science degrees for successful com- 
pletion of the pioneering “validation” 
program of Columbia’s School of Gen- 
eral Studies 

The 12 trail-blazers, including a 
TWA flight purser, a housewife, a re- 
tired chief torpedo-man of the U. S 
Navy, and a hotel night clerk, are the 
first members of the “validation” pro- 
gram to graduate. Nearly 350 more, 
according to Louis Hacker, Dean of 
General Studies, are enrolled in the 
program of study. These students 
range in age from 20 to 60, even in- 
cluding some who have not completed 
elementary school. To insure that all 
“validation” students are equipped to 
do university work, applicants are 
first required to achieve a certain 
mark on the General Studies aptitude 
tests. 

Columbia’s “validation” program 
was instituted in 1950 under the the- 
ory that mature men and women 
whose experience and self-education 
have enabled them to advance them- 
selves successfully in business and 
professional life are capable of similar 
success at the university level, re- 
gardless of their background of for- 
mal education. 


Take it for kicks or take it for 
credit—the KNXT television course 
offered by University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
Officially known as Art 5a, the course 
has an estimated 35,000 viewers per 
day. Several thousand viewer letters 
and a high Nielson rating establish it 
as one of Educational TV’s most pop- 
ular offerings. 

Says one enthusiastic viewer-par- 
ticipant: “I hope your University 
will continue this type of show. The 
fact that the audience may receive 
college credit by partaking in the pro- 
gram is a very fine idea . . . Thank 
you for making it possible for me to 
be exposed to ideas and thoughts 
heretofore unavailable to me.” 

Art 5a is described as a course in 
the appreciation of art. It includes 
analysis of paintings, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, ceramics, and_ industrial 
design. It attempts to discover the 
elements they have in common, at- 
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titudes of looking at them, and values 
inherent in them. Miss Mary Holmes, 
a lecturer in art on the UCLA campus, 
gives the TV lectures Monday through 
Friday. Her aim is to uncover some- 
thing of the nature of art and clarify 
its importance for man. 

Students who wish to take the 
course for two university credits may 
also attend four campus meetings, the 
last of which includes the final ex- 
amination. 


Life-time Learning 

Public school officials in New York 
State are convinced that it is in the 
public interest to make sure that the 
rapid growth of adult education in 
New York is accompanied by a cor- 
responding growth in_ professional 
quality. Keeping faith with their 
conviction, 434 public school directors 
of adult education in New York State 
have taken a minimum of three col- 
credit professional 
adult education or the equivalent dur- 
ing the past four years 

At present, according to R. J. Pull- 
ing, Chief of the Bureau of Adult 
Education, some 200 additional di- 
rectors are in training toward the 
end. These directors conduct 

in-service training programs 
for adult education teachers. In com- 
bination this means that each year 
over 12,000 teachers in the state have 
opportunity to study 
better ways to provide better educa- 
tion for the adults who turn to the 
public schools to continue learning 

Each year over half of the 600,000 
adults public 
school adult education programs were 
enrolled in the program during the 
This regular 
of adults to adult education seems to 
indicate that the quality of their first 
experience was good enough to invite 
their continuous participation in edu- 
cational activities. 
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same 
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an organized 
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previous year. return 


THE MOUNTAIN COMES 
TO MAHOMET 


“It should be made as easy as pos- 


sible for people to participate in any 
educational program,’ says Anthony 
Salamone, Director of the Adult Edu- 
cation Center of St. Louis University. 

In furtherance of this aim the Uni- 
versity has launched a program to 
bring its activities within reach of all 
St. Louis and St. Louis County. 
Under its sponsorship and direction, 
low-priced, non-credit courses in 
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THE MICHIGAN Adult Education 
Association is continuing its drive for 
charter members. Support, says Otto 
Yntema, President, is heartening. At 
the Founding Assembly of the new as 
sociation 220 persons were present 
They represented 85 organizations and 
12 communities. 


THE AFRICAN Research and Studies 
Program of Boston University has re- 
ceived a grant of $200,000 from the Ford 
Foundation, it has been announced by 
President Harold C. Case 

The program—one of the few on 
African studies in the United States 
is established in the graduate school 
and involves the participation of spe- 
cialists in such varied fields as geog 
raphy, 
nomics, 


sociology eco- 
political 
The emphasis will be on 


trends, 


anthropology, 


psychology, science, 
and history. 
the basic 


issues of 


developments, and 
Africa. In 
addition to courses, a research program 
planned. Graduate 
ships will be available 

The library collection on Africa, the 
presence of trained specialists on 
African affairs, and the course offerings 
will make Boston University a sig- 
nificant center for those interested 
Africa and its problems. 

William O. Brown, formerly Chief of 
the African Research Branch in the 
United States Government, the Depart- 
ment of State, is director of the pro- 
gram. An authority in this area of 
research, Dr. Brown served during 
World War II as Chief of the African 
Section of the Office of Strategic Serv 
ices of the United States 


HAROLD M. OSTREM, formerly as- 
sistant State Director of Vocational 
Education in Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed Director of Vocational and 
Adult Education for the St. Paul, 
Minnesota public school 


MISS RUTH WARNCKE of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, librarian of Kent 
County Library and a_ well-known 
adult educator, has been named Di- 
rector of the American Library Asso 
ciation’s American Heritage Project a 
program of community 
public libraries across the nation—it 
has been announced by David H. Clift, 
ALA Executive ALA 
headquarters in Chicago 

This is the fourth year of the discus- 
sion programs which are made possible 
by a grant to the ALA from the Fund 
for Adult Education. 

Margaret E. Monroe, 1953-54 
Director of the project, has accepted an 
appointment as Assistant Professor at 
the new Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers University 

Miss Nell J. Scott, 
adult education services at the Denver 


contemporary 


has been fellow 


discussion in 


Secretary, at 


coordinator of 


Public Library, is at 
as Director. She will continue 
Miss Warncke assumes het 
January 1, 1955 


THIS MONTH'S CONVOCATION in 
the 50,000-seat football stadium at East 
Lansing winds up the year-long activ- 
ities which have brought leading world 
figures and 


present serving 
until 


duties on 


international attention to 
Michi ‘an State College in observance 
of its 100th anniversary 

In all, more than 25 major centennial 
from academic 


event symposia to 


‘world’s fair’ shows of technological 
were on the 1955 calendar 


Denison was 


progress 
James H chairman of the 
faculty centennial committee, and Alvie 
L. Smith, centennial director 

Now America’s ninth largest univer 
sity, Michigan State was founded as the 
country’s first agricultural college, and 
was the model for the U. S. land-grant 
college system. Says Michigan State 
President John A. Hannah, “The land 
grant system, which had its beginning 
here, first opened the doors of higher 
education to all the people.’ 

A quotation from President Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Addre 
theme for the centennial year: “It is 
for us the living to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work.’ 


ESTABLISHMENT of a new Office 
of Special Services to coordinate New 
York University's off-campus activities, 
and a change in the name of NYU’: 
20-year-old Division of General Educa 
tion have been announced by Chan 
Henry T. Heald. Reflecting its 
expanded responsibility, the new ad- 
ministrative unit has 
Division of General Education and Ex 
Headed by Dean Paul 
A. McGhee, the Division is the Uni 
versity’s non-degree, adult education 
unit. With than 9,000 students 
enrolled in some 650 different classe 
it is believed to have the largest en 
tudent 
upported college o1 


s was selected as the 


ce lor 
been renamed the 


tension Service 


more 


rollment of non-degree In any 
privately 


sity 


MISS MARGARET QUIGLEY, 


brarian of the Free Public Library 


univer! 


Montclair, New Jersey, report 

Publicity 
by the li- 

for the last nine year: 

For the first time this fall a parallel 


course a 


repetition this fall of the 
titute 
brary 


pon ored annually 


Treasure! Seminar—was 
given. The course 


and panel 


comprised lecture: 
discussions for volunteer 
treasurers and members of finance com 
mittees of a wide range of organization 
The library works closely with the 
Adult School of Montclair in develop- 
ing new courses, refining old one This 
fall’s Adult School catalog list 


than 50 subject: 


more 
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aus cause 
and cure 


by KURT W. BACK University of Puerto Rico 


j 


Y . 1 De pein / { 1 rat j fonaot / res —r 
Krom hiisS Odcil Grou QO] lheoreltical iriierest and research 


f 


in group dynamics, Dr. Back brings us face-to-face with 


SOTTIE SSUL¢ 


A' a recent meeting of pyschologists there was a role 
f playing demonstration. In the scene a group of in- 
tructors in a college human relations course were dis 
cussing a problem which had come up in one of the 
sections. A student had declared himself dissatisfied with 
the approach employed in the course and had tried to 
marshal arguments in support of his position. The purpose 
of the demonstration was to show how an instructor could 
learn through role playing to convert the student from 
his errors. The performance was an enlightening pres- 
entation of methods. One visitor, however, brought up 
an embarrassing question: “The student seems to have 
been the only one in the class who tried independent 
thinking. Should not a university encourage such efforts 
instead of stifling them?” 

Similar questions may have occurred to many people 
who are dealing with groups. The hero who upholds his 
convictions in opposition to the dictates of the group is 
admirable, but would we have him in our club? Or, as 
the issue affects educators more specifically: should 
today’s education be directed toward further integration 


in groups or toward independent thinking? 


WHAT HAPPENS TO PEOPLE IN GROUPS? 


Of course there is no absolute contrast between the 
individual and the group. “No man is an island” and 
even the perfect group member has unauthorized ideas. 
The question is not: Should individuals act in groups? 
They do. The question is rather: What are the conse- 


quences of group action? And when do we want some of 


from lhe wavs we use our Groups 


these ¢ onsequences to appear 4 


In recent years research has given us some insight 
into the workings of groups. The group worker trained 
in this new science cannot yet compete in skill with the 
old-time practitioner—the politician, the advertiser, the 
military leaders. History of science has shown that, 
based on beginnings inferior to these, the scientist gains 
control of forces in degrees previously unimaginable, for 
good or for evil. 

Reviewing some of the research results, we can make 
some general statements about what happens to people 
when they become gxroup members. 

People act in certain ways and profess certain be- 
liej/s because they want to stay group members. Vhis has 
even been shown in experiments dealing with such simple 
and supposedly personal judgments as comparing the 
length of two lines and estimating the size of a square. 
In both experiments people who were motivated to stay 
in the group readily gave up their own judgments in 
order to conform. Other studies have shown that people 
work harder or less hard, work or do not work on 
community activities, accept or do not accept fashions, 
depending on the influence of groups by which they want 
to be accepted. 

People lose the ability to evaluate fellow-members 
on their merits, but do so rather by how well these mem- 
bers relate to the group and what their position is on 
relevant issues, One experiment has shown conclusively 
that people who do not go along with majority opinion 
are rejected to the same degree that the other members 
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want to stav in the group. In another study, conducted in 


a workshop in which great emphasis was put on groupish 


ness, the members showed practically no discrimination 
between personal liking and the estimates they made of 
how productive other members were. A study which | 
conducted included ratings members of work groups made 
of each other. One of the teams which prided itself on 
its strong morale, refused outright to give ratings. Th 
spokesman gave the following reason: “If you really ar 
practically dependent in a team, you can’t afford to think 
of the abilities of your fellow members. You simply have 
to assume the best. and any doubt is fatal to the workings 
of the group.” 

People in groups are more easily swayed by emotional 
outbursts, like panic and aggression, than they would be 
individually. This behavior, as observed in the crowds 
of the French Revolution. was the main interest of the 
first social psychologists, and mob action is sufliciently 
well known not to need any examples. Studies under con- 
trolled conditions have revealed some interesting insights 
into the reasons for the kinds of emotional behavior that 
show up in groups. Comparison of organized and un 
organized groups showed that organized groups were more 
likely to give way to panic (but also more likely to start 
action) if an outbreak of fire was suspected. In anothe: 
experiment it was found that the better the group spirit. 
the less the members could identify who had expressed 
certain opinions during a discussion. The value of this 
kind of protective anonymity in mob action has been noted 
frequently. It is similar to the refusal—discussed in the 
preceding paragraph to recognize froup members as 
individuals 
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An important qualification in all these statements 
about groups and the members of groups is “to the de 
gree to which he wants to stay in the group” or “according 
to the attraction which group membership has for him.” 
More and more studies have come to the conclusion that 
group-membership or the “cohesiveness” of a group is a 
matter of degree, and the consequences of group member 
ship depend on the strength of cohesiveness. This theory 
has important practical consequences as we shall see later, 
because it shows that people can act together without 
being subjec ted lo all the consequences of : roup mem 
bership. 


GROUP MEMBERS CAN BE MANIPULATED 


The effects of group membership which we have di 
cussed lead together to one conclusion: group members 
can be easily manipulated. Not only can group members 
he made to accept ideas and perform actions, but they 
can be made to believe that their own wishes are carried 
out. : 

For example it is helpful to reconsider some typical 
experiments with group decision. The procedures for 
croup decision, although they may vary in details, have 
the following steps in common: a problem is brought to 
the attention of the group; it is rather fully discussed; 
factually helpful information is given on request by a 


“resource person,” and finally all members agree openly 
that they support a certain course of action, Hence th 
decision seems to be initiated by the group itself and 
accepted by all members. 
If the discussions had developed freely without pre 
conceived ideas of what the decision might be, it would 
indeed be curious that dif- 
ferent groups always hit up 
Willimetz-Film Center on the same solution, that 
eee: i resource persons are always 
ae called upon to give the re 
hearsed information, and 
that the decisions are ex 
pected beforehand. It is also 
true, of course, that a skill 
ful discussion leader is nee 
essary for a successful ses 
sion. His skill consists in 
leading the discussion in the 
right channels, by quietly 
assuming the correct deci- 
sion as given and by sug 
gesting all alternatives a 
less attractive. 

Practical applications of 
group decision are frequent 
ly similar to this pattern 
Some years ago, I was a 


member of a university dis 


Group techniques are some- 

times used to translate a lead 
9 . . , . 

er’s aim into action without 


any effective opposition. 
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CUssion vroup on human relation problems. | he leader 
of this group was, at the time, directing the preparation 
for a research project on observation methods. At one 
of the sessions of the discussion group, two of the re- 
search assistants appeared and confessed that they 
needed help in their work. They had designed 
some observation and self-evaluation instruments and 
needed an opportunity for a pre-test. It needed little 
prodding by the discussion leader to get a suggestion 
that this would be a good place for a tryout. It was hardly 
possible to oppose the idea under the conditions, and a 
group decision to use the day's discussion as a pre test 
was soon reached. Private discussion later revealed that 
practically all had considered the request a great imposi 
tion, and in addition, had found the obvious technique 
offensive, preferring a simple request by the group leader. 
Under the conditions, meeting in the university, being 
committed to research especially human relations re 
earch, refusal was impossible in any case, and thus dur- 
ing the group decision process no one had felt it appro 
priate to make any effort to refuse the request of the 
research assistants, 

\n important addition to our discussion of group 
efforts is needed. The group as such does not usually 
manipulate the individuals who are members, and it is 
frequently an outsider, in the guise of leader or trainer. 
who does the actual directing. We therefore find group 
technique to be methods which translate a leader’s aim 
into action without any effective opposition, 

It is true, of course, that the leader's aim may be 
laudable inprovement of interpersonal or intergroup 
relations, curbing of delinquency, greater working pro 
ductivity, better health practices. ete. By using his tech- 
niques the leader can achieve astounding results in these 
fields. But nobody can guarantee for which purposes the 
methods will be used. And, certainly group manipulation 
has been and is currently being employed for many aims 


which we would not approve, 


SAFEGUARDS AGAINST GROUP PRESSURES 


lo prevent abuse of pressures on individuals, society 
has developed certain institutions which can be taken 
as representing democratic values. These make it possible 
to work in groups without succumbing to group pressure. 

The secret ballot is one of the foundations of the 
democratic process. Influences and pressures are di 
minished when an individual can make his de« ision 
without being seen and without seeing other people's 
decisions. The experiment | mentioned earlier in talking 
about the university discussion group, shows how the 
necessity of publicly expre Sing one ‘s Opinions can easily 
inhibit any open opposition The unanimity needed for 
proup de« ISsbOons would he virtually impossible to obtain 
with seeret ballots. Conversely, group decisions can seldom 
he arrived at by the democratic process 

It follows that a healthy Opposition is an important 
safeguard, An interesting recognition of this fact is con 
tained in the new constitution of Puerto Rico. It provides 
that one party cannot gain more than two-thirds of th 
seats in the legislature. Should a party carry more dis 
tricts, the seats are divided proportionately among the 


opposition parties Thus. opposition Is guaranteed, and 


consequently full discussion and a check on the majority's 
actions. Group pressures work in the opposite direction 
silencing or fercing out those who do not think and act 
like the majority. 

Of equal importance are the limitations on the 
groups action. Legislative processes are permitted to 
decide actions only, not beliefs. 


These civil rights-freedom of speech, freedom of 


religion, for instance-—are safeguards against group pres- 


sures toward conformity, not only of action but of 
attitude. While decisions on ‘actions are necessary and 
can be put into effect, decisions on belief serve no im- 
mediate purpose, except to stifle opposition. Confusion 
about this distinction forces groups frequently to waste 
lime trying to convince everyone, while a majority de- 
cision on an action may be carried out by all members. 

In short, the general condition of democratic gov- 
ernment is the existence of a definite set of rules, that is, 


q 


oS 
J 


a healthy opposition is an important safeguard. 


a constitution. (Britain is only seemingly an exception. ) 
Without this body of rules of procedure and definition of 
limits of individual and group action, the group will 
tend eventually to be over-powerful, and on the other 
hand can be blocked or checked by a few resolute indi- 
viduals. Recently a summer camp run on group principles 
was blocked in this way. The camp was led by a religious 
group who felt extremely liberal. The period set for 
worship was to have no set ritual. Everybody could 
worship according to his belief. When a number of 
agnostics refused to worship at all, the whole group was 
helpless. Professing to accept everybody's right to his 
opinion, they had not expected opposition to a set in- 
stitution. Further, they had no procedure for settling the 


continued on page 31 
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WHAT'S IN IT FOR YOU! 


EVERYONE who reads ADULT LEADERSHIP is directly concerned with the education 


and development of adults. 


EVERYONE who reads this magazine will be personally affected by what happens in 
Chicago next month. 


Over a thousand of us will be meeting at the Hotel Morrison in Chicago, November 5-9, to come 
to grips with the critical issues and problems that face all of us today. Some of these issues are ide- 
ological, such as—“*How well equipped are Americans to meet the tests of a free society?” “What is 
the role of adult education as a force in meeting the tests of a free society?” and “What is the role of 
the AEA in a free society?” Other issues and problems arise from new developments such as—televi- 


sion in adult education, semantics, education for community development, education in industry. 


Those of us concerned with special branches of this vast field, such as public school adult education, 
voluntary agencies, industry, university extension, vocational education, the labor movement will be meet- 
ing together to find ways of improving our own competence in those fields. We will chart new paths in 


dealing with problems of the aging, the foreign born, the illiterate—to name just a few. 


HERE ARE SOME THINGS YOU CAN DO! 


If you are attending the Conference: If you are unable to be with us: 


1. Study the Program (sent to all Aputt Lrap- 
ERSHIP subscribers). 


1. Study the Program (sent to all AputT Leap 
ERSHIP subscribers). 

2. Analyze the implications for you. 

Discuss some of the key issues with your col- 

leagues. 

Inform those who you think should know 

of this Conference. 

Clarify what your colleagues would like to 

have come out of this Conference and what 

you would like to get out of it. 

Determine what sessions you will attend and 


Locate someone who is planning to attend and 
discuss the implications of the program with 
him. 


If a colleague is going. tell him what particu 
lar kind of findings you are interested in and 
arrange report-back session, 

why. 

Plan to request Conference reports (including 
January ADULT LEADERSHIP and winter issue 
of ApuLtT EDUCATION. } 


Plan to request Conference reports (including 
January Aputr Leapersiuip and winter issue 
of ApuLT Epucation.) 


EKER EERE EERE EEE EERE EEE EEE EERE EEE EERE EERE EEE REE EEL EERE 


NOTE: kvery state will have Delegate Assembly members at the Conference 
You can contact them directly or can locate them by writing to Maleolm 
Knowles, Administrative Coordinator, Adult Education Association, 713 North 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Ilinois. 


>on» REMEMBER: The results of this Conference affect YOU! «ccna 
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@ ii everyone who pretends to be a communicator ol! 
serious ideas would answer Lasswell’s classical but de 
ceptively simple question before each assault on the mas- 
or the class mind, the world would be filled with seminars 
that taught, pulpits that convinced, PTA meetings that 
were well-attended, and conventions that were worth put 
ting up with cane-bottomed hotel chairs for hours on 
end. But since this article is intended to deal with the 
“philosophy” of audio-visual communication, you and | 
might as well be philosophical about the problems we 
face. To the man-on-the-podium, there is no question to 
be answered. He knows his subject, he knows his audi 
ence and he thinks he knows his own talents for com 
municating the former to the latter. Since Verbalism wa- 
the time-honored tool by which he was formed, he ask 
not if there are other methods of reaching the human 
mind—and of having it reach back. He blithely ignore 
the warning signals of small attendance, of lack of unde: 
standing and consequent lack of action. (These are defect- 
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most easily attributed to the audience's inability to com 
prehend.) But you and | know that Verbalism is a bad 
habit, like smoking, and even a chain talker can be cured 
if the end results of the habit are brought home to him 
more forcibly. 

Just to ease us into this disturbing discussion a bit 
more gradually, let us take a communications problem 
familiar to all of us. Do you revall how you were taught 
Shakespeare in high school? Remember Miss Budlong ? 
And the six weeks you spent on Julius Caesar? Unless 
you and [| are thinking of two different Miss Budlongs, 
the memory is apt to be somewhat less than exciting. In 
fact, 87% of the students in one community have voted 
Shakespeare the study they hate most. 

To anyone who has thrilled to an Old Vic perform. 
ance or applauded Orson Welles in mufti, or watched 
Mason and Brando in the latest film version, or tuned in 
on Dr. Baxter’s television program, this news is incred- 


ible. Here is a story that tells of dictators and the swaying 


of mobs and the strength and tragedy of those who would 
stand against tyranny. How could a story so timely and 
timeless ever be made so boring as to be hated by a 
vast majority of American school children? Easily! 
Miss Budlong failed to ask herself WHAT she was 
attempting to communicate to WHOM and by what 
MEANS. To her, the material was a series of speeches, 
each to be endlessly “analyzed” both for grammar and fo: 
“meaning.” The great historical sweep of the play was 
lost in the adverbial endings. Since she had failed to 
realize that her audience was composed of youngsters 
who were under a constant bombardment of exciting 
timuli-- youngsters who spent far more hours with the 
fascinating Sid Caesar than parsing Julius Caesar—she 
was speaking a language as far removed from theirs as 
was Shakespeare’s from that of his Anglo-Saxon fore- 
bears. This competition for the minds of the younger gen- 
eration is not a fiction. It is very real. No use railin; 
avainst the terrible comic books and the be-bop records 
that sell millions of copies or the silly films that parade 
a& monotonous series of marital triangles. The student of 
today is learning from these. Whether the value of what 
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he learns is golden or gilt matters not. He is learning from 
communicators who bait the hook with showmanship. 
with brightness, and with new technical devices. 

And Miss Budlong’s devices? A reedy voice and a 
textbook with unintelligible footnotes in 6-point type. 
She had never heard of a tape recorder for eager 15 
year-olds to dramatize a scene themselves (what audience 
of 15-year-olds wouldn't enjoy becoming actors, dire: 
tors, and critics?) She had never heard of the great 
Mercury recordings of Orson Welles’ production. If she 
had, her class might be able to compare their recording 
with his, possibly re-doing theirs or staunchly defending 
their own interpretations. And finally, Miss Budlong neve: 
heard of the British Information Service film on the 
Forum Scene. Here, complete with togas and action ani 
reaction, the greatest scene in Shakespeare beats at the 
blood. We are not criticizing Miss Budlong for her reedy 
stumbling, and monotonous interpretation of Brutus; we 
are sorry, however, that she did not think to ask, “WHA 
TOOLS, WHAT METHODS other than these do I have at 


my disposal?” 


A New Language—for You and Your Audience 


The commercial communicators do ask these ques- 
tions, and they come up with excellent answers. Unfor 
tunately, WHAT they are communicating is often far less 
important to the welfare of the individual and the nation 
than what you and I would like to communicate to ou: 
fellow citizens. But when the commercial boys do address 
themselves to serious communication, they turn in a mas 
terful job. While Miss Budlong is verbalizing, Laurence 
Olivier is rescuing millions of middle-aged Americans 
from their hatred of the Bard. At long last, Shakespeare 
re-read; Shakespeare discussed: Shakespeare’s idea re 
born. 

Take not this analogy of the classroom and the 
adolescent student too lightly. The import is the same fo: 
you, and for your audience of senior citizens. Conside: 
for the moment how the average American is titillated 
into learning. His television screen affords him the op 
portunity of experiencing life at first-hand; LIFE brings 
him life in a vivid, full color; the movies (wider than 
ever) show him life in a thousand forms. This is the 
language of the man-in-the-seat. He is learning, even i! 
he reads no farther than the headlines; he is experiencing 
life, even if he has not been called upon to think about 
and discuss that life. If the man-on-the-podium wishes to 
speak to the man-in-the-seat he must speak the new, not 
the old language. The new language appeals to more than 


one of the senses; it makes abstractions concrete; it speaks 
vividly and specifically. To deny the emotional appeal 
and the communications power of the so-called mas: 
media is to deny Liberace. 


All right, all right, you protest . don’t belabor a 
point. Everybody knows the power of television and the 
motion picture. The point is so obvious that it hardly 
bears repeating. 

Perhaps so. But if so, then why have only 10% of 
the two million local community groups ever used motion 
pictures for any purpose whatsoever in their meetings?” 
Why do 90% continue to resort to the speaker-and-pes 
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functory-question techniques of the pre-electronic eras? 
Could it be that a large proportion of the communicators 
have failed to appreciate the fact that communications i 
a science as well as an art, and that a scientific approat h 
to the subject is in order? 

Many of us have long complained otf the difliculty we 
encounter in getting the community to attend discussions 
on matters of local or national import. But how many 
of us have inquired scientifically as to the possible causes 
behind this effect? Becoming scientific for the moment, 
let us examine the factors of WHO is saying WHAT to 
WHOM by what METHOD. Is it possible that in the 
final phrase we might find one answer to the question 
of lack of enthusiasm of the American adult: population 
for continuing education ? 


Mass Media Can Work With You 


What happens when films are made part of a meet- 
ing? A study by Edgar Dale shows that attendance at 
PTA meetings doubles whenever a motion picture is an- 
nounced. J. Roby Kidd reports that 84% of the Cana 
dians attending public housing seminars claim they would 
not have come had no films been shown. This figure has 
been matched in the U.S. Marine Corps, where ten times 
as many men turn out for film discussions on world af 
fairs as for dist ussion-only sessions. 

“Unfair,” you ery. “You are stacking the cards against 
the poot program chairman or dis ussion leader. All of 
the mass media are naturally glamorous because of the 
money poured into them. You describe their virtues; 
haven't they any faults?” 


Fortunately (or unfortunately) they have. And the 
most glaring is that they are unilateral in their communi 
cation. They speak at the individual in our society, 
never with him. Krom the screen, silver or electronic, 
comes a torrent of ideas. How can you argue with a news 
reel in its interpretation of the Arab-Israeli conflict? How 
can you point out to Mr. Murrow that he has overlooked 
some aspect of the problem under presentation? The an 
swer is you cannot. In a great democracy, which must 
live on the understanding vote of each of its adult citi 
zens, it is a tragic truth that most of the understanding 
is created by the mass media lortunately most of these 
are politically free; unfortunately, being talked at is not 
the best way to learn. 

In this great weakness lies your great strength. ‘Take 
the emotional appeal of the devices and techniques that 
are used to sell svuap and tobacco and sex; use these de 
vices in such a way that your audiences can respond, 
can discuss and challenge ideas presented in a vivid man 
ner, You and | are trying to a hieve bilateral communica 
tion—citizen to citizen and back again. The EFFECT we 
seek is clear understanding and subsequent action on the 
part of the adults participating in the give-and-take of 
mutual learning. Our situation is so much more conducive 
to true learning. The common purpose ol the meeting 
as well as the motivation of those in attendance provide 
an opportunity for an intellectually exciting experience 


if all the other factors are properly introduced 


Let's examine Lasswell’s five-factor question again 


This time we might diagram it. form an equation and 
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ualize the relationsh p ol each part of the communi 


Audience 
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Content Pechnique 


You, as a true democrat in a democratic ociely, 
have, of course, no particular seythe to sharpen. Unlike 
the mass media communicators, you have no advertising 
to sell, no common denominators of the box oflice to cope 
with. You are the ideal communicator; your only desire 
is to solve the problem, to see the facts in an impartial! 
light, and to lead the group to a well-considered decision 
and a logical course of action. You already have a sense 
of the AUDIENCE and the ways in which that audience 
now responds to the stimuli of the mass communicator 
You have analyzed the most important elements of the 
subject under discussion and now you are seeking for a 
catalytic agent that will bring CONTENT and AUDI 
ENCE together in the most convincing bond. At this 
point, ask yourself a series of questions about each item 
you wish your audience to examine and to ingest. 

1. Is this a point with which all members of the group 
are intimately acquainted? If they are to discuss 
Mexico, how many of them have first-hand acquaint- 
ance with Mexico? If only a few, how do we con- 
vey to the others a feeling for the Mexican people, 
the way they live and think and feel? (At this point, 
quickly turn to the excellent articles in this issue 
and check off some of the devices listed by the au 
thors. Posters? Maps? Color pictures from the 
Vational Geographic? Artifacts? Color slides? Mov- 
ies, personal or professional? Recordings of folk 
music? Short-wave broadcasts recorded on magneti 
tape recorders? Try one or the other of these. Test 
them out and observe the reaction. Try combing 
tions. Watch constantly for the EFFECT.) 

2. Is this a point that is too abstract and should be 
made more concrete? (Check off the list again. 
Blackboard? Newsprint and crayon?  Flannel- 
hoard 7 ) 

3. Is this a point that might remain obscure because 
it is too small to observe? (Checklist again, please. 
Micro projector? Microscope? Microse opic motion 


, 


picture? Photographie blow-up?) 


, 


1. Or is it too large to observe? (How about a model? 
Or a globe? Or a diagram? ) 

5. Is it something that takes too long to observe, and 
might stop-motion photography or an animated car- 
toon make the point clearer? 

6. Have we already made too many points by using 
one device or tee hnique over and over? It SO, how 
about a change-of-pace? If an outside opinion 
would sharpen the debate, how about using the 


, 


playback or the tape recorder ¢ Opaque projectors 
can shift the attention and thereby freshen the 


mental air 


This checklist could be extended to include all the 


subtle shades of content-and-audience problems. Extend 
ing it here would merely serve to lend a textbook air to 
an article whose primary purpose is to sketch a new 
approach to the use of audio-visual aids. All too fre- 
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quently in the past, the approach has been a mechanistic 


one. Audio-visual specialists are often accused of being 
vadgeteers, and they and their gadgets are relegated to 
basements and minor staff positions. Neophytes are 
frightened by the dials and the sprockets and the tubes. 
But if the communicator attends constantly to the EI 
lFECT he wishes to achieve, the te« hniques fall into new 
perspective, and the gadgets turn into necessary tools. 
very true communicator is by definition also an audio- 
visual specialist. 


For Today and Tomorrow 


True, once you have decided to use a new medium, 
it is wise to know as much as possible about the tricks 
of the trade. But still the most important thing is to 
know why a device or technique is being used; the hou 
follows naturally and very easily. The editors of this issue 
have arranged a workshop for you. It will not be pos- 
sible for you to try all of these excellent ideas out at 
once, so retain this issue as a reference work. As you 
ask yourself the question of Content-Audience-Technique 
for each item on your next agenda, read the articles again. 
They will take on new meaning as you experiment with 
different combinations. 


For the communicator who is dismayed by the quan- 
tity and complexity of the information every citizen 
should possess, it is a comforting thought that technology 
is keeping pace by improving new tools for learning. 
Today the communicant learns more, learns faster, and 
retains information longer than he ever did through ver- 
balistic methods alone. For thirty-odd years our research 
workers have proved that a good communicator is more 
effective with a good film than he is without a good film. 
Now the idea is slowly permeating American society, 
and a communications revolution is in progress. Sales 
conferences, bible classes, medical meetings, public for- 
ums—all are taking on a new mien. 

And as new converts are added to the list, a wealth 
of new material has become available to the eager, imag- 
inative group discussion leader. The problems of locating 
and evaluating these materials are slowly but surely being 
overcome. Almost every adult education agency in the 
country has committees at work screening and analyzing 
films, producing graphic and plastic materials, providing 
technical and creative advice on the use of a wide variety 
of visual and auditory aids. 

So after you have become convinced that an analysis 
of your techniques is a necessity, and after you have 
studied the articles that follow, then familiarize yourself 
with these free and low-cost materials. Avail yourselves 
of the services offered by the many local and national 
agencies. Their job is to serve you: your job is to adapt 
their materials to your unique communications triangle. 
It will take more work and extra hours to do all of this: 
but the investment, as they say in the ads, will pay huge 
dividends. For one who wishes to teach and be taught, 
there is no thrill akin to that of working with a group of 
eager-minded humans as they seize upon an idea, con- 
sider it, form it, and transmute it into a living reality 
You and | are lucky. We work at once in the oldest and 
the newest. and by far the liveliest of the creative arts. 
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AU audio-visual materials probably should be support- 


ing players in roles to buttress the main objectives 


of a meeting or class or what have you. How many pro- 
gram planners, though, miscast them! 

What is your group trying to do? Planning to bring 
people of diverse backgrounds together around a com- 
mon subject of discussion to help each understand the 
others better and to work together toward common goals? 
Fine! Of course you look around for effective ways to 
accomplish that purpose. You may need a change of atti 
tude for some; reinforcement or confirmation of positive 
attitudes for others. 


WHATS YOUR PROBLEM? 

Do you plan to teach a skill which the members of your 
group need? Or improve one which they already possess? 
Do they hope to improve their first aid. home nursing. 
other civil defense techniques? Are they trying to be 
better golfers, bridge players, drivers? Maybe they need 
help with on-the-job skills which can make the difference 
between top production for your outfit and falling behind. 
Or is your problem both to inform and to move to 


4 


action \ health organization’s “attention to symptoms” 
campaigns must do both. So must its fund raising efforts. 
Perhaps you wish merely to inform—you'll leave the 
action-response either to an individual’s own judgment, 
or to other orvanizations. A non-partisan pre-election pro 
gram like that of the League of Women Voters is an ex 


ample. Perhaps you do the follow-up and call to arms. 


october, 1954 


knowing that your proup has some information as a 
starting point. 

You thought this was to be an audio-visual article: 
and you're right. But before we can do any sort of job 
of fitting the pegs in, we need to take a look at the holes 
Are they round or square? Big or little? In other words, 
what audio-visual aid, if any. will fit your purpose effec 
tively? The program chairman who starts out with the 
general idea of a film forum, first selecting films and then 
hoping they will have some bearing on the objectives of 
the group, is steering right into the storm. The key to any 
good program is first to discover objectives, then particu 
lar characteristics of the group. THEN, the sorts of ma 
terials AND leadership, considered TOGETHER. which 
may meet objectives and group needs. 

The AND... TOGETHER... is important. ‘Take 
for example, some of the excellent mental hygiene plays 
put on by the American Theatre Wing and discussed by 
Allan V. Atkins in the June issue of Apu? Leapersiup 
They are planned to stimulate their hearers to do some 
critical self-analysis. These plays end, not with the usual 
denouement, but at the climax. leaving the atmosphere 
charged. \ skilled discussion leadey able to bring various 
reactions. some of them negative. into focus before the 
meeting disbands, is a must! Yet some groups have pro 
gramed one of these plays without realizing their need 
for trained leadership during the follow up discussion. 

It's true, of course. that you do have one eye on the 


press and on the general drawing powell of your plan, 
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o that there are times when you must select the most 
dramatic of the possibilities. You will be likely then to 
choose the more elaborate aid, even when something les 
exciting—projected cartoons for example—-might do a 
more effective job. If you make such compromises only 
whe mn you feel the y are necessary and make the m know 
ingly, your chance of getting the most from the media 
elected will be far greater than if you decided that the 
fancier the aid, the better the result would be. 

How familiar is your group with the general materia! 
to be considered? So familiar that merely a suggestion 

the sound of a tele phone dial on a radio program .. 
will convey the whole idea? Or so unfamiliar that a 
partial shot a silo instead of a farm . might he 


, 


definitely misleading Take these two ex imples, please. 
and then think back to purposes. Assume that your real 
purpose in analysing a tele phone situation is to put across 
ome probl m in intergroup relations. Assume. too, that 
dial telephones are everyday objects to all members of 
your group. Then. if you are using audio-visuals at all, 
you need merely a suggestion of the phone itself 

On the other hand, suppose you are meeting with a 
proup of pe ople fre manarea where party line and manual 
operation have been the rule: here, your purpose is to 
prepare young business peopl to become courteous. ef 
fi ient operators and sale spersons u ing modern equip 
ment. Would you, perhaps. want a model phone comple te 
with dials? A model switchboard perhaps? And charts, 
tills, strip-film, or sound film, whieh would explain 
painstakingly, completely, cause and effect sequence, and 
which would give some opportunity for individual and 
group response so that you could be sure the new skill 
had heen acquired | 

Between these two extremes comes a situation in lan 
guage teaching. Two model or toy phones, and perhaps a 
chart, help foreign speakers to practice their English and 
learn something about the dial system and American tele 
phone usage as they carry on a conversation, phones in 
hand. 

How would you decide what A-V’s to use and how? 
Let’s look more closely at some of the settings. 


ON THE SPUR OF THE MOMENT 


In almost any disc ussion, an of asion ran come up whi h 
calls for impromptu handling. Fortunate is the group 
leader who has acquired a bag of audio-visual tricks from 
which to draw. If a blackboard or a large pad of paper 
and crayon are handy at all times, it is easy to keep 
facts and figures or outlines of points being made before 
the group \ froup which has more money to spe nd may 
have an overhead projector so that an enlarged image of 


what is written can be presented. 


Let's look in on some photographers discussing light 
ing. If they have a file of pir tures properly indexed, there 
will be several good illustrations ready at hand to prove 
or to amplify some point. 

A public affairs discussion group talking about civil 
liberties moves into the tangential area of intercultural 
relations; it decides to present an illustrative film or film 
strip at its next meeting. If the sponsoring institution 
maintains a basic library of filmstrips or films, such an 
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impromptu decision can be followed up. 

A music appreciation group may find similar im- 
promptu need for recordings, and look to a well-planned 
recording library. Cost is important in determining the 
variety and extent of the collections of audio-visual ma- 
terials available to groups. If the policy-making board 
or committee of your group understands the importance 
of these audio-visual collections, the group has already 
taken the first step to get an adequate budget for a good 


collection 


TAILORED-TO.-FIT 


Tailor-made A-V_ tools, closely related to specific situa- 
lions, serve the purposes of a group best. Homemade 
photographs. motion pictures, charts, tape and dise re- 
cordings are helpful. So are trips organized in response 
to specific needs. A neighborhood group trying to get a 
trafic light put at a school crossing may find a motion 
picture showing ways of preventing auto accidents helpful. 
However, an amateur movie showing the street corner in 
question and the problem of the parents and children in 
that neighborhood will have a sharper impact upon the 
audience. Their recognition of the scene and emotional 
identification with it will pay dividends, despite the pos- 
sibly unfinished quality of the filming and the absence 
of sound. 

Similarly, a parent group which records its own 
pecific problem on tape can easily motivate discussion. 

Tailor-made audio-visuals require a fair amount of 
advance planning. They call for volunteers who are inter- 
ested in writing scripts or planning a sequence, and who 
have fundamental skills in using the medium. And any 
group which hopes to use the community TV or radio 
facilities learns that TV, radio and newspaper profession- 
als cooperate with voluntary groups more readily and ef- 
feetively when they are dealing with people who under 
stand the problems and requirements of the medium they 


want to use, 


LONG RANGE PLANNING 


The most effective use of A-V’s comes about in situations 
which lend themselves to advance long-range planning. 
An entire season’s program, planned for consistency and 
integration, can make provision for A-V materials for 
each meeting or event—the slides to make, the films to 
order, the trips to take, the pictures to locate and the 
charts to construct. Ready-to-use materials can usually 
he previewed before they are ordered. Some film libraries 
provide preview facilities; filmstrips may be ordered “on 
approval,” records may be auditioned. Some sources 
have somewhat limited facilities. These need orders suf- 
ficiently in advance so that people wanting materials will 
vet them on time. 


SMALL GROUP ACTIVITIES 


Classes, discussion groups, committees, small clubs and 
action groups can use audio-visual materials to develop 
special skills, to stimulate discussion, to give information, 
to change or reinforce attitudes. A ceramics group, for 


continued on page 25 
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Perhaps you arefone of thfse people 
who are sold on 1 bfisuals but find 
that you don’t lfave time % prepare them. 

Here—desigged for dpuma and clear 

communicati¢@n—are apme quickies you 


can producd pretty yruch on the spot. 
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‘These quickie audio-visuals are in three groups. The 
@ || quick | | th lr} 
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devices in the first group can be prepared in an hour's 
time. Those in the second take about a half day. Those 
in the third can be made up in a day or so. The ideas 
keep in mind the central purpose of audio-visuals and 
the availability of materials required to create these par- 
ticular ones. If your imagination is sparked to develop 
other quickies so much the better. If these suggestions 
seem overly ingenious, remember that even adult learners 
are stimulated by imaginative presentations of material: 
and ideas. 


The blackboard is an old standby for helping to com 
municate ideas. As a substitute try to secure some larg: 
sketch pads from an art store. These should be about 
21%,’ x 31%’. They can be hung on an easel or over the 
back of a chair or door. Sketch pads have an advantage 
over blackboards—-you don’t have to erase any notes pul 
down in advance or during your meeting. As the pages 
are used, they can be folded back over the top. If you 
find that you are using separate sheets for different ideas 
each sheet car be torn off and scotch taped up on the wall 
for people to review and to use as they think together. 
What if there aren't any art stores or sketch pads avail 
able? What substitutes are possible? Consult your tele 
phone book or local newspaper for a newsprint supply 
house. Usually newsprint can be reeled off a roll about 
21%’.3’ wide. Tear off 50’ or 100’; cut it into 3’ lengths. 
And you will have the necessary sheets for your notes! 
If newsprint isn’t available, find a local businessman with 
some good brown wrapping paper that he will be will 
ing to share. Reel off 100’ of so of this. Tear it up into 
manageable, separate sheets. Scotch tape them to the walls 
or a door and begin to note down the highlights and 
illustrations of your talk. Use a large, black, wax crayon 
Use color crayons for emphasis. 

Suppose you have a variety of lightweight » amphlets, 
posters, photographs or sketches you want to display. 
Get some rather coarse grained sandpaper from the local 
hardware store. Depending upon the size of your ma 
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terials, cut the sandpaper into strips 
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2” to 3” long and 
wide, Staple 2 or 3 of the strips to the back 
of each of the items you wish to display. Get a blanket, 
preferably a solid color one. Drape it over a blackboard 
or some chairs. You will find that your pamphlets o1 
photographs, backed by sandpaper, will stick easily to 
the blanket. As you put them up, you will catch your 
audience's attention by an interesting tec hnique. You will 
also be providing a good visual display for your talk. 


Here's an idea related to the question, How to get 
news space for our club or its program or activity?” 
One way to answer such a question is to investigate, with 
your group, possible space available to them in the paper. 
“What are we competing with?” is the question you are 
helping them answer. Get a local paper. Analyze it for 
the amounts of space it devotes to news, sports, cartoons, 
social events, ete. Then determine what particular cate 
gory the item the club wants to put in the paper fits into. 
Find in the paper all space devoted to items in that cate 
gory. Block them off by an outline in black crayon. Or, 
more dramatically, after blocking off the space, tear all 
the other sections out and hold the remnants up to view! 
In either case you will have shown how much or how 
little space is left with which the organization has to 
compete to get its message in. Keep this quickie in mind 
and add it to some suggestions in the these-take-a-day 
section in this article, 

Here’s a display device for posters—and particularly 
for books. Often books and posters are shown either 
standing or lying down on a single flat surface. People’s 
eyes rove across the materials quickly. Even if a par- 
ticular title appeals, there is no guide as to what is being 
featured or is likely to be of sper ial interest to the ob 
servers. To display books and posters try breaking up a 
one-plane surface by using two chairs, Place one of the 
chairs down on its side with the back parallel to the long 
axis of the table or at the left or right end of the table 
on a slight diagonal. Place a second chair, held in its 
regular upright position, so that its legs interlock with 
those of the reclining chair. You will have made yourself 
a stable support, with a seat and a second chair back a 
surfaces above the level of the table. Cover the chairs with 
a blanket or with wrapping paper and arrange your dis 
play on the table and on the chairs. With different levels 
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to work on, you can select the one that best focuses atten 


tion upon a chosen book, poster, or object. 


these take half a day 


First of all, here's one that somewhat parallels one 
of the quickies above. Instead of using sandpaper on the 
backs of your items, staple them to large sized blotter 
pads. Then insert the blotters back in the desk pads 
where they are held firmly and can be stood upright, held 
by an assistant, or passed around for individual inspec 
tion especially in small, informal groups. Stapling post 
ers, folders, leaflets, photos, ete., to blotter pads helps to 
emphasize what is important in your talk. Or you can 
direct the audience's attention to parti ular units of your 
whole speech lor instance, your talk might be on health 
ervices in the community. On the first blotter you could 
staple illustrative materials from the American Heart 
Association; on the second, items from the American 
Cancer Society. The third and fourth blotters could dis- 
play Mental Health and United Cerebral Palsy material 
and so on through other health agencies. Or, if your 
lecture was on current economic trends, any prepared 
materials covering local economic factors could be on one 
blotter, statewide on another, and national on a third. 

Have you ever thought of the excellent use to which 
you could put an ordinary window shade, or roller cur 
tain? Get a window shade of the width you want and 
mount it on a small board that can be hung or held 
Staple thin booklets, charts and photographs to the shade. 
Obviously the first illustrations you will want to use will 
he at the bottom of your shade. As you unroll it, later 
illustrations for your speech show up. The very novelty 
of the shade and its homeliness add a bit of appeal and 
commend you to your audience 

You can make use of window glass, too. Wax cray 
ons of in painters’ paints, preferably the latter, will 
stick easily to plain glass. You can draft your charts in 
columns, or in pies or in any other design that you wish, 
As an addition to the painted charts, or by itself, you 
could make use of the translucent material called Zip a 


Tone on your glass visuals. Zip-a-Tone is available in 
sheets about 9” x 14%. One side is slightly gummed. A 
wide variety of colors are supplemented by circles, stars 


grids, and other figure designs in black and white. The use 
of Zip-a-Tone lends a professional appearance to your 
exhibit. These same materials—the sign painter ; paint 
and the Zip a-Tone can be used equally well on large 
sheets of cardboard. Using glass, however helps lo pre 
sent something ordinary in an unusual way-—a help to 
the speaker ! 

You can make another quickie out of large sheet» 
of eardboard, possibly 244’ x 34.’ in size, upon which 
you wish to show columns—red, blue, green, black, ete. 
for various reasons. Get some strips of oilcloth of different 
olid colors from a local five and ten. Place strips behind 
the cardboard, so they can be drawn out from beneath 
When the time arrives to illustrate cost or growth or other 
measurable information, draw the first color upward on 
the board to a pre-determined point and attach it there 
by a thumb tack or scoteh tape When all of your colored 
strips of oil cloth (or ribbon) have been drawn up, you 
will have a comparative picture, easily understood by 
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The Fund for Adult Education elal. 
New sprint helps a group ¢ larify its thinking. These peor le meeting thei 
at Bigwin Inn are analyzing a problem brought up in their ¢ 


cussion group on “The Ways of Mankind.” larg 
the members of your group. Simple? Yes. But effective. 


these take a day 


First of all-—the window shade again. Instead of 
stapling charts or photographs or something of the sort 
to it, you could sketch out diagrams, pie charts, scenes. 
etc., and have them reproduced by a neighborhood sign 
painter. Because sign paints are quick-drying, you could 
get your window shade prepared within a day, and it 
would add a real professional look to your talk. The 
shade, once painted, could be used for repeat perform. 
ances. Here again illustrations for what you wanted to 


ano 
talk about first would appear on the bottom. One possible 


Ok 


use 


objection to this device: a curtain isn’t very long! You 
can take care of this problem by using two, three, or four 


P > Scr; 
curtains. If you haven't an assistant to hold the shade up 


dry 


for you, attach a couple of small eye screws in the ends 7 
wi 
of the wood supports. Wire coat hangers, unwrapp d and 


gla 
looped through the eyes, will provide a way of hanging o 


the shades from a door or blackboard. 


Publicity—clubs and organizations. and not a few in- but 
dividuals, are interested in receiving publicity. Suppose hor 
your assignment is a club talk on “What's News?” Edi the 
tors tell us that news must have four characteristics at boi 
least: effect, proximity. names, and firsts. Have a sign , for 
painter, artist, or cartoonist—one with a little humor _— 
prepare illustrations of these points on some large sheets de; 
of white or light colored signboard, The illustration on , si 
effect micht answer the question, “Will it make any dif j _ 


lere nee to anyone?” \ snowball knocking off a silk top- : the 
per could be the illustration to answer a question like fra 
this. For proximity, answer the question, “Did it happen to 
in your town or near enough to interest you or your 
neighbors?” A couple of lovers sitting on a park bench cle 
would provide a good illustration of proximity. As to 
names: “Does it involve someone well known locally o1 
nationally 7” Here the scene could be that of the V.I.P.. 
with his ine vitable brief Case be ing ogled by the crowd 
binally, firsts: “Is it something that has never been done 
before, never happened before. is really unusual?” What 
better illustration for this than a caricature of the test 
tube experimenting professor? 


You will probably want to supplement this part of 


adult leadership 
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your talk by relerence to the 5 W's in news writing 
“Who, What, Why, When. Where?” For the “Who,” 


have the artist sketch a picture of a young couple with 


the fellow holding his hands over the girl’s eyes in a 
“ouess who” gesture. “What” can be illustrated by some 
one peering at a partially opened package from a grab 
bag. “Why”: to show this. have a husband-wife scene 
with the husband looking at a fantastic new hat the little 
woman has just bought. Amazement should show on his 
face. The “When” picture can show a cook looking ex 
asperatedly at a pot that hasn't boiled. Or it can show 
a frantic father-to-be scanning the horizon for the stork. 
For your “Where” picture, what could be better than a 
spinster looking under the bed? True, all these illustra- 
tions are “old familiars.” Well and good, because they 
will not keep your audience from following you as you 
elaborate on each “W.” Be sure all these charts, with 
their semi-humorous illustrations, are made up in a size 
large enough for all the members of your audience to 
see the different scenes. 

Here’s another idea for holding attention. Speakers 
who use visuals often find that the audience reads titles 
ahead and fails to stay with the illustration the speaker 
is talking about. Control this situation by reducing the 
size of the titles under the pictures to a size that provides 
a cue line to the speaker but is unreadable by the au- 
dience. This is simple, but it is completely feasible. It can 
be done on filmstrips and lantern slides, too, particu- 
larly when the speaker is able to remain on the platform 
or near the picture screen during his talk. 

Speaking of filmstrips and lantern slides brings us to 
another quickie that takes a day or less for preparation. 
Old glass slides, of the 3!\” x 4” variety, can be re- 
used to provide new information. With a razor blade, 
scrape off the emulsion, wash the plate in warm water, 
dry it. and then draw new visual materials on the slide 
with India inks. These new visuals will not need a cover 


glass or binding if they are used only a few times. 


Is it possible to re-use old film strips too? Yes, 
but not quite as satisfactorily. You may need to use film, 
however. and be willing to go to the trouble of cleaning 
the emulsion off the celluloid base chemically or even of 
boiling it off. The latter method would probably be easier 
for you to do. How successful you will be in boiling old 
emulsion off film depends on the film’s age and on the 
degree of hardness with which the original film image 
was “fixed.” However, if you put the filmstrip in boiling 
water for from 5 to 15 minutes, you will generally find 
the old emulsion swells and leaves the film base. Any 
fragments of emulsion can be wiped off. Be careful not 
to use a wiper that scratches the base. When the film 
is dried, you can apply India inks very successfully to the 
clear celluloid and have immediate use of visuals made 
to your own specifications. 

What of an audio quickie? Here are a couple that 
would fall more into the category of being prepared than 
of being ingenious. Today, with tape recorders as 
available as they are, you shouldn't overlook how valu- 
able they can be during a conference to register expres- 
sions, thoughts, and questions that can be integrated into 
a question and answer period. A tape recorder can get 


conference highlights too you won't need a court ste 
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nographer or steno-lypist. 

And here’s a way to use a tape recorder that’s a 
little more off-trail! To liven up a speaker's presentation, 
have you ever thought of getting an interview arranged 
between the speaker and some local celebrity who can’t 
attend the meeting? The speaker, alter presenting his 
main ideas for a few minutes, could quite easily say, 
“Now at this point Ud like to share with you some ideas 
developed between me and Mr. \, who is well known to 
all of you.” Then in a conversational tone the tape would 
take over and speaker and local celebrity would coves 
a phase of the subject under discussion. The tape can 
be used to advantage too when a program has been set 
up that includes a Symposium where one of the members 
may not be able to attend. How many times have you 
found doctors called away at the last minute because of 
an emergency? Avoid disappointment in such a situation 
by having a tape recording with the doctor prepared in 
advance of the meeting. It can be played back when his 
turn arrives for speaking on the Symposium. 

Several ol the ideas I have mentioned may be new 
Some may be familiar to you. But your prime responsi 
bility is to the subject and to your hearers, not to your 
self. Therefore, anything which you can do imaginatively 
that clarifies your message, you should do. As adults we 
tend to minimize the play of our imaginations. Too often 
we think that imaginative presentations are only for 
youngsters. This is not the case. You have only to recall 
how much clearer and longer you have remembered 
meetings where ideas have been presented visibly as well 
as audibly to adopt both more quickies and more pro 
fessionally prepared materials. 

And finally, here’s a quickie to help you lend 
lighter touch to the question and answer period and the 
end of a meeting. In bright colors, cartoon style, make 
up some pictures on heavy white cardboard, These you 
can hold up for the audience and speaker to see. On 
one have a quizzical male face, head seratching included 
with various sized question marks floating off across the 
card and the big word “QUEST IONS?” On another, have 
a spinster with one hand cupped to her ear and the othet 
across her lips, and in trembling style letters “SSHHH 
hhh!” Complete your set of cards with one that says “5 
MINUTES,” one that says “I MINUTE,” and a great big 
yellow “STOP” sign for the last. Yes, these add humor 
to the talk. And carefully used, they never become in 
trusive. 

Now here’s a place for the “STOP” sign on these 
quickie audio-visuals. Let’s hope they spark you to other 
ideas for emphasizing your message with added vitality 
clarity, and conviction. 


Has your organization earned the right to have 
volunteers? How do you train them? Do you train 
yourself to work with them? Are you an effective 
volunteer, yourself? 


Next Month’s Workshop deals with this important 


organizational person, 


THE VOLUNTEER. 
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choosing the right BOD wut 


MATERIALS 


16MM MOVIES 
Educational Movies 


Documentary 
Movies 


Film Loop (Repeti- 
tive impact—de- 
signed for continu- 
ous operation of 1-3 

minutes of sound, 


titles, and action) 


This chart is to help you select the audio-visual method or technique 
which will best meet your group’s need. Perhaps you will find here 
an idea to help you liven up your next meeting, a new way to use 
old materials, or a material you haven’t been using which is just 


et Wa ant ie, 


what you’ve been looking for. 


MAY BE USED TO 


Give information 


Develop a skill or 
a technique 


Change o1 rein-~ 
force attitudes 


Develop a skill or a 
technique 


PROJECTED MATERIALS OTHER THAN MOVIES 


Filmstrips 


2” x 2” Slides 


314” x 4” Slides 


Viewmaster Reels 


Opaque Projection 


Give information 
Instruct 


Give information 
Instruct 


Give information 
Instruct 


Give information 
Instruct 


Give information 
Instruct 


20 the WORKSHOP 


PARTICULARLY 
USEFUL WITH 


Large (50-200) 

or small (10-45) 

groups needing 
a common 
background 


Small group 
(5-20) 


Large or small 
groups 


Small group 
(1-20) 


Small group 
(10 to 30) 


Small group 
(10 to 30) 


Small group 
(10 to 50) 


Small groups 
(10 te 30) 


Small groups 
(10 to 30) 


Proje 
RECC 
Dise: 
78 
45 
33) 
CAUTIONS OR COMMENTS 
Provide proper equipment and quarters for the 
size audience expected. Always preview film 
to see that it gives authentic information. Tape 
Remember a film can distort as well as can a 
book or speaker. 
Repetition adds to the effectiveness of a film 
designed to teach a skill. Members of group 
should have opportunity to mimic the action. 
Motion pictures should be used only when the : 
action is an integral part of the subject at hand. 
Tape 
See comments above. Authenticity is partic- tiv 
ularly important in this type of film. sig 
ou 
Particularly appropriate for languages, skill in mi 
sports, manual dexterity, sales techniques. 08 
Members of the group must have chance to on 
practice the technique illustrated. 
GRA 
Bull 
Flan 
Appropriate where action is not important. Dis- 
cussion may be carried on while image is on the 
screen. Fixed sequence of frames lends itself : 
well to recorded lecture to accompany strip, but Exh 
makes it difficult to vary the presentation for 
different group. 
May be used about the same as filmstrips, but Moc 
have the added advantage that the sequence may 
be varied to suit the occasion. May be produced 
relatively inexpensively photographically either , 
in color or black and white. Moc 


May be used about the same way as the two 
above. Since these are larger they may be used 
to reproduce a larger image, therefore may be 
used with a slightly larger group. These slides 
may be made by hand using special crayons 
and inks on ground glass, colored cellophane, 
special carbon paper to type on cellophane; may 
also be made photographically. 


These commercially prepared 16mm transparen- 
cies are made to be viewed through special 
stereoscopic viewers. A special projector makes 
them useful for flat projection. Limited to art, 
travel, botanical subjects available. 


Since the opaque projector must be used in a 
completely dark room, its use is limited. How- 


adult leadership 
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Projected Materials Other Than Movies, continued 


MATERIALS | MAY BE USED TO 


RECORDINGS 

Discs Give information 
78 rpm 

45 rpm 


3314 rpm 


Develop a skill or a 
technique 


Change or rein- 
force attitudes 


Tapes Give information 
Develop a skill or a 
technique 


Change or rein- 
force attitudes 


Tape Loops (Repeti- 
tive impact—de- 
signed for continu- 
ous operation of 1-3 
minutes of sound; 
sometimes slightly 
longer) 


Develop a skill or a 
technique 


GRAPHICS 


Bulletin Boards Give information 


Give information 
Change and rein- 
force attitudes 


Flannelboards 


Give information 
Change and rein- 
force attitudes 


Exhibits 


Give information 
Develop skill or a 
technique 


Mock-ups 


Give information 
Develop skill or a 
technique 


Models 


Specimen Give information 


Charts Give information 
Change and rein- 


force attitudes 


Give information 
Change and rein- 
force attitudes 


Graphs 


Map Give information 


Globes Give information 


Dioramas Give information 


october, 1954 


PARTICULARLY 
USEFUL WITH 


Small and large 
groups 
Small groups 
(1 to 10) 


Small and large 
groups 


Small and large 
groups 
Small groups 
(1 to 10) 


Small and large 
groups 


Small groups 
(1 to 10) 


Any group which 
passes the display 


Usually small 
unless used as 
Bulletin Board 


Any group it 
attracts 


Small groups 


Small groups 
(generally) 


Small groups 


Usually small 
groups 


Usually small 


groups 


Usually smal] 
groups 


Small groups 


People who 
pass by 


CAUTIONS OR COMMENTS 


ever, it does reproduce printed materials and 
pictures small enough to fit in the machine, so 
that little preparation is needed for its use. 
Generates enough heat to damage rare materials. 


a EN eS 


Appropriate when sound is integral part of sub- 
ject, such as music, dramatics, languages, poetry. 
However, dramatized historic events or the 
voices and speeches of important people can 
often be used to stimulate discussion. In using 
recordings to develop skill or technique such 
as in learning a language or learning to play 
an instrument, it is important that the group 
be small enough for each individual to practice. 
Often an individual uses the recordings to 
teach himself the skill or technique. 


Much of what has been said for dises applies 
equally well to tapes. Equipment and speeds 
of recording should vary: according to the size 
of the group and the purpose of the use of the 
recording. Not as much material available as 
on discs but ease of making one’s own record- 
ings makes this medium particularly useful as 
a teaching device. 


Most dramatic use of tape loops has been the 
reported use of language recordings while the 
subject sleeps to teach the subject certain lan- 
guage skills. Useful in any skill or technique 
where repetition of sound may impress desired 
subject matter on the memory. 


While this group of materials is not identical 
in nature, they are used for much the same 
purpose—to attract and instruct. Ease of prep- 
aration and relative inexpensiveness of most 
of the items makes them worth consideration 
Some mock-ups, models, and specimens are 
very expensive, but because they enable one 
to handle replicas of dangerous items in a safe 
form while learning they are quite practical 
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> 1954 may well be a year of audio- 
visual opportunity---especially so for 
people in adult education. There is a 


widening variety of materials and an 
increased understanding of techniques 
to draw upon. Here are some interest- 
ing trends. 


feltboard 

A representative of the Chamber of Commerce was 
talking to a businessman’s club on “Upgrading America.” 
But he did not just talk. Using a flannelboard, he helped 
his audience to picture—not just to hear--what he want- 
ed to say. You can buy feltboards or flannelboards in- 
expensively or you can make them yourself. Felt will 
adhere to felt, or flannel to flannel, and colored surfaces 
of any shape can be backed with felt or flannel. When 
you hold one of these shapes against a felt-covered board 
it will stick to the board. Thus, you can build up patterns. 
outlines or sequences, 

bor example: The Chamber of Commerce represen- 
tutive reached a point in his talk where he wanted to 
say some emphatic things about education for an ex 
panding economy. He started with a blank flannelboard 
and added one illustrative card after another as he de 
veloped what he wanted to emphasize. “In 1900,” he said 
“there were some 15,000,000 elementary school children.” 
( p» went the first card. “Today there are one and one- 
half times that many.” Up went the next card. He devel 
oped his talk point by point, adding numbers, silhouettes, 
letters to the flannelboard. When he had completed this 
part of his talk, he removed the cards and started the 
next part with a blank flannelboard, ready for further 
illustrations. (See figure 1.) 

If you are ingenious and creative, there are no 
limits to ways you can use a flannelboard for holding the 
attention of an audience and showing organization and 


rel itionships. 


tape recordings 
“Please send me information about tape recordings 
on educational subjects suitable for adults.” A year or 
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Chamber of Commerce of U.S 
Figure | 
The ( hamber of Commerce man finished his talk with al 
of these illustrative cards showing on his flannelboard 


two ago this would have been a surprising request. Not 
so in 1954. There are now more than a million tape re- 
corders in use in the United States. 

When tape recorders first came into use, they were 
used mainly to record live program material and to play 
back this material immediately or soon afterwards. One 
of the sales points for tapes was that programs could 
he erased and tapes used again and again. For example 
an unrehearsed recording might be made when a group 


of adult discussion leaders were learning role playing. 


Later, the recording could be played back to help the 


group check up on ways they could improve or evaluate 


what they had done. 
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People still use tape recording equipment this way. 
However, the preparation and sale of pre-recorded pro- 
grams designed for a permanent library is growing by 
leaps and bounds. Using a tape recorder as a playback 
instrument may well become more important than using 
it to record, 

Charles Sigsbee, writing in a recent issue of Tape 
Recording, states that the following companies have gone, 
or are about to go, into the pre-recorded tape field: RCA 
Victor, Columbia, Westminister, Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company, Audiosphere, Pentron, Web- 
ster, Hack Swain, and AV Tape Libraries. In addition 
to this group, over 30 non-profit educational institutions 
have established tape libraries with re-recording services. 

What'll you have: Mozart or “Wabash Blues?” Help- 
ful suggestions for selecting children’s toys? Spanish in 
slow motion? A sermon? Poetry? It’s available on tape. 


motion picture and filmstrip 


The 1953 edition of Educational Film Guide has in- 
formation on 11,000 motion pictures. The 1954 Filmstrip 
Guide has information on 5,882 filmstrips. Every year 
a greater percent of these films and filmstrips are pre- 
pared for adult groups. 

There is a trend toward producing filmstrips to go 
with motion picture titles. There is also a trend toward 
producing a series of films on an area rather than indi- 
vidual film subjects. For example, McGraw-Hill has a 
series of eight films on marriage. There are also five film- 
strips on marriage. The motion pictures or the filmstrips 
can be used alone, or, the motion picture can present the 
topic and a filmstrip follow to stimulate audience dis 
cussion. 


Here are some areas—-with sample films and film- 
strips—that have been getting more than average cover- 
age: problems of family life, mental health, citizenship, 


religion and inter-group relations. 


family life 
Ages and Stages (series of four films) MC GRAW-HILL 
Child Care (series of four filmstrips) 
YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 
Home Nursing: Fundamentals (motion picture) 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
Marriage Today (series of eight films) MC GRAW-HILL 
Marriage and Family Living (series of five filmstrips) 
MC GRAW-HILL 
mental health 


Child’s Guide to a Parent’s Mind (series of three 
sound filmstrips) FILMSTRIP HOUSE 
Mental Health: Keeping Mentally Fit (motion picture) 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
Mental Mechanisms (ceries of four films) 
MC GRAW-HILL 
Preface To Life (motion picture) 
UNITED WORLD FILMS 
Retire to Life (motion picture) 
INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAI 


Shyness (motion picture) MC GRAW-HILL 


october. 1954 


citizenship 


American Public Education (series of two motion pir 
tures and two filmstrips) MC GRAW-HILL 
Are You Ready For Service? (motion picture series) 
CORONET FILMS 
The Baltimore Plan (motion picture) 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
A Citizen Participates (motion picture) 
YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 
Inflation (motion picture) 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
Political Parties (motion picture) 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 
World Affairs Are Your Affairs (motion picture) 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


religion and inter-group relations 


For Every Child (motion picture) 
BROADCASTING AND FILM COMMISSION 
Isaac and Rebecca (motion picture) 
FOREST LAWN FOUNDATION, GLENDALE, CALIF. 
Major Relations of the World (motion picture) 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


Perhaps the biggest news in films is the appearance of 
open-ended films and loop films. An open-ended film is 
one that does not give an answer to a problem, but rather 
encourages the audience to discuss the problem after the 
film ends. Examples are Making Moral Decisions and the 
new series What Do You Think? One film in the series 
entitled The Honest Truth “poses the question of whether 
an honest judgment is better than diplomatic double-talk 
in a situation where an individual’s feelings may be hurt. 
Film loops are short films that show continuously 
time after time. They are particularly useful when an 
audience wishes to study or master some skill such a 
assembling a machine part or learning a foreign lan 
guage. After the film loops are shown several times, the 
sound track can be turned off and the viewer practice 
what the film has demonstrated. If he has not mastered the 
technique, he simply re-plays the film until he does 


television 


By May, 1954, five educational TV stations were on 
the air. Houston came on first. Then Los Angeles. Kast 
Lansing (Michigan), Pittsburgh, and Madison followed 

On January 1, 1954, the Educational Television and 
Radio Center began program services to the nation’s edu 
cational television stations. On May 16, the five TV sta 
tions mentioned telecast a special program inaugurating 
the Center’s regular programing service. Since that time 
the Center has been supplying a weekly package of five 
hours of films and kineoscope programs. 


The following programs were in the first package: 


GREAT IDEAS: a series of programs in which Mo: 
timer J. Adler, Director of the Institute of Philo ophical 
Research in San Francisco, discusses the origin and con 
tent of the basic ideas underlying the American form of 
government. 
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SHAKESPEARE ON TV: 4 series of 17 lectures by 
brank Baxter, noted Shakespearean scholar of the Uni 
versity of Southern California. 

STORYTELLER: a series of programs of children’ 
tories, produced in San Francisco by Carol Levene it 
cooperation with the San Francisco Chapter of the J not 
League and the San Francisco Public Library Associatior 

rE WORLD WE WANT: @ series of eight pro 
vrams from a “New York Herald-Tribune Forum for Hig] 
Schools in which high school students from 28 coun 
tries discuss problems of international peace and under 
tanding 

UNDERSTANDING YOUR CHILD: a series of seve 
programs produced by the | niversity of Michigan. wit) 
Willard Olson, nationally known authority on child growtl 


and development. 


rHE UNITED NATIONS AT WORK: a series of 20 
films on the various agencies and activities of the U.N. 

AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES: a@ series of 15 
programs on the history and organization of the major 
parties, produced by the University of Michigan. 

MAGIC OF THE ATOM: a series of 15 films pro 
duced for the Atomu kinergy Commis on. 


overhead transparencies 

An executive wanted to use illustrations of some 
sort with his annual report to the board of directors. He 
wanted also to be able to give his re port per onally, stand 
ing before the group. His report would include a great 
deal of numerical data--comparisons of this year and 
last year. a few photographs, some graphs and charts 
What medium did he use to help him communicate his 
ideas? He chose large. 10” x 10” acetate transparencic 
projected on an overhead projector. 

Seated by the projector at the front of the room, he 
could face his audience while he showed his materials 
He could pomt to items on the transparen ies to direct 
attention. He could even write on the surface before him 
with a grease pencil and have his writing projected on the 
creen behind him. Most important of all. he could de 
velop points ¢ learly and systematically by means of over 
lays. (See figure 2.) 

To explain the principle of the overlay, let's suppose 
the executive wanted to compare sales of his product 
month by month for the last three years. He might use 
as a hasic transparency the graph of the current year 
sales done in black. Then he might drop over this trans 
parency another transparency a graph for sales the pre 
vious year, done in red and oO on. The picture on the 
screen will be the sum of the basic slide plus the one o1 
more overlays 

Transparencies in several colors can he produced 
cheaply and easily. One of the most detailed manuals for 
preparing them, Vu-Graphies: a Vanual on Vu-Graph 
Projection can he purchased for $1.00 from Charles 
Beseler Company, 60 Badger Avenue. Newark 8. New 
Jersey. 


reading training instruments 


“Why did you decide to take a reading course?” 
asked one businessman. “Well,” said the other. “I'd like 
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Figure 2 
Alan Finstad, Education Director of Beseler Manufactur 
ing, demonstrates how lifting an overlay shows the basix 
transparency underneath. 


to read fast enough to keep up with the darned mimeo 
graph machine!” 

Many of us feel a push to keep up with those thing 
we need to read. Reading training isn’t new, but adults 
have been showing increased interest in reading improve 
ment courses lately. Many of these courses, especially the 
ones primarily for readers who want to increase their 


speed, are using several kinds of training equipment. 


Figure 3 
WAF Major Phyllis Gray at work at the tachistoscope or 
flash-meter. 
Official Defense Dept. (U.S.AF.) 
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The tachistoscope is a projector with an exposure 
control device. With this instrument digits, words, phrases 


and sentences can be flashed on a screen at speeds up to 


1/100th of a second. (See figure 3.) The tachistoscope is 
useful for increasing span and speed of perception and 
for sharpening discrimination. 


ay ” 
Official Defense Dept. (U.S.A.F.) 
Figure 4 
Captain Richard O. Olney of Cincinnati, Ohio, uses the 
reading rate controller or reading pacer, 


Reading pacers are also used. In most models a 
mask moves down the page at a regulated rate. The mask 
is motor driven and can be set at desired speed. The pace! 
is set so that the reader must read at his top speed and 
cannot regress. (See figure 4.) 

Two film series have been produced with accompany- 
ing tests and reading practice selections. The State Uni 
versity of lowa produced a series of 14 of these films 
ranging in speed from 270 to 447 words per minute. The 
Harvard University series of 16 films range in speed from 
270 to 700 words per minute. 

Many large communities offer reading improvement 
services to adults through university extension programs. 
Often these programs can be offered to small groups, such 
as women’s clubs or men’s clubs without college credit. 

Before we've really learned to use the communica- 
tion tools we have, a host of new developments are upon 
us. We already have 3D 16mm films and 3D slides. Re- 
cently, 16mm wide-screen has appeared. Right now 
16mm film can be sent to laboratories for magnetic strip- 
ing where the optical track usually appears. And we can 
purchase magnetic projectors. These projectors can re- 
cord sound on the magnetic stripe and play back this 
sound to accompany the picture on the films. Recently a 
few demonstrations have illustrated how both picture and 
sound can be recorded simultaneously on magnetic tape. 
The picture can be recorded in color or in black and 
white. This development as it becomes commercially feas- 
ible may find extensive use in television. 
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A-V's take many roles 

continued from page 16 
example, may be viewing a filmstrip which can be 
stopped at any point for discussion. The same group can 
also view and discuss models or samples of the work of 
other groups. Trips to a museum or to a workshop in 
another city may be planned for a small group ike th 


SKILL TRAIN: SG 


lhe development of any skill involves instruction, demon. 
stration, correction of errors, and repeated practice, A-V 
materials are effective as they approximate the reality of 
direct experience. Some of the commercial auto-drive 
schools have prepared tailor-made “how to” sound mo- 
tion pictures which show instructor and pupil, step by 
step, from first lesson through road test. An experimental 
\-V driver-training installation in a New York Vocational 
High School involves much more than this, however. The 
students sit at sets of controls installed at individual driver 
seats safely within classroom walls; a sound film simulates 
road and traffic as they look from the driver’s seat, and the 
students manipulate pedals and wheels, An instructor can 
measure responses, and life and limb are not endangered 
by a foot on the gas when it should be on the brake! 

Whether the skill you’re interested in is working with 
ceramics, conducting a discussion group or an action pro- 
gram, cooking a meal, or sewing a seam, there is probably 
a “how-to” film about it. Sometimes instead of a film, a 
group may decide on role-playing or a short dramatiza- 
tion. 

As Edgar Dale puts it, “Intelligent, well-grounded ab- 
stractions are impossible, without rich, meaningful, con- 
crete experience.” There is more meaningful understand- 
ing of the directions given by a teacher or leader when 
the learner is able to follow by noting a diagram, inspect- 
ing a model, or seeing the parts move in a mock-up, 


STIMULUS FOR DISCUSSION 
If discussion is not to be a “pooling of ignorance,” your 
group must get the facts. Reading, lectures, television 
programs, radio transcriptions, field trips, committee re- 
search projects, help—singly or in combination. Methods 
which appeal to more than one of the senses at a time, o1 
which more completely involve a person’s whole person 
ality are most effective. Words can be interpreted in many 
ways, depending upon the background or experience of 
the person who hears them. But facts seen and heard are 
more easily assimilated, more indelibly impressed, more 
clearly understood. 

Once the facts are understood, the chairman may 
move the group to discussion, relating the facts to the 
problem on the agenda. Here he'll want to use blackboard 
or large paper and crayon to keep the discussion “on the 
beam” or to summarize. 

Sometimes A-V’s can be used to present controversial 
situations which serve as springboards for discussion. 
The fact that all present at this meeting have this ey 
perience in common—even though they may have had 
individually, many such experiences, perhaps more ef- 
fective ones has a value whic h hould not he overlooked, 
Do look back at Esther C. Brunauer’s fine discussion, 
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“Why Not Try Film?” in June, 1954 ApuLt Leapersuip. 

A film, selected and used so that the discussion de 
velops around its content or around an issue it raises, is 
one effective aid, Interesting SESSIONS h ive developed 
when a film was teamed with other aids still pictures 
sometimes projected ; models, mock ups printed matter. 
The film may appear first, as motivation or springboard: 
it may, on the other hand. bring together in summary 
various apparently separate elements of the situation. In 
classroom work, it may well be used both ways. First, a 
group looks at the film as an overview. Then, various 
aspects are studied, with whatever materials are available. 
At a later session. the gt yup may watch the picture again 
to answer the questions, “How well have we found out 
what we wanted to know?” “Are there other aspects we 
should check on?” 

In English classes for the foreign-born, a film may 
he Ip students to learn the customary sounds and the usual 
kinds of word order in English speech. It may also help 
him understand the American scene. A first showing of a 
fine film on Abraham Lincoln, “The Perfect Tribute,” may 
introduce a study unit on the Civil War. Vocabulary 
is taught, history is explained, some related reading is 
done, simple compositions are written, \ subsequent 
showing might be a review of facts. It could be followed 
by student discussion using words they had learned from 
the film and setting forth in their own words what they 
understood about the emancipation An alert teacher 
might well lead directly into a discussion of segregation 


and civil rights today. 


at last 
READERS WITH ADULT APPEAL 


For Adults Just Learning to Read 


TWO NEW READER'S DIGEST 
ADULT EDUCATION READERS 


> First Patrol and Other Stories (Leve/ A) 
> Map the World and Other Stories (Leve/ B) 


By Angelica Cass, Mary Hayes, Lydia Thomas 


For classes in Americanization—Citizenship 
Immigrant Education—Literacy idult Education 


128 pages each. Brochure sent upon request 


MAIL THIS FORM TODAY! “HP 


| 10 Arthur J. Crowley, Direetor 
| READER'S DICEST EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INE 

| Pleasantville, N.Y 

| Plea e send me 

| copies of First Patrol and Other Storie 

| copies of Map the World and Other Storie 

| OUe per copy, po tpaid, 1.9 copies ; be net 
| to schools, plus postage, 10 or more copies 
| 

| 

I 

! 

| 

| 


{] Payment enclosed Bill me lates 
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When plans call for large group functions such 
as Thanksgiving celebrations, forums, concerts and as- 
semblies, the A-V’s must, of course, be large enough and 
loud enough to reach everyone in the auditorium. Rela- 
tively small models or pictures have no place in such 
settings. Pictures may be enlarged by using an opaque 
projector which throws them upon a large screen, so they 
can be used in the same way as slides, filmstrips or films. 

However, because people in a large assemblage have 
such a variety of needs and interests, material must be 
selected with a judicious eye to the least common denomi- 
nator of understanding. It is better to leave out A-V’s 
altogether than to select a device which adds little to 
understanding, but merely disconcerts the audience. When 
not to use audio-visuals is as important as when and how 
to introduce them. A film introduced during the discus- 
sion of a controversial issue may destroy the tempo and 
continuity of a debate. 

In utilizing A-V’s for large group meetings, last min- 
ute slip-ups are unforgivable. Is the projector ready? 
Can the room be darkened satisfactorily? If it is im- 
portant for the audience to take notes, a time while lights 
are up must be provided. What about ventilation? How 
about seating? How about fuses? Extension cords? 
Screen, projector table? A check list to make sure that 
all items are accounted for well in advance of the meeting 
is safety insurance. 

Those who work with adults share a_ reluctance 
to use audio-visual materials as much as they might. For 
one thing they aren’t sure how best to use the materials. 
They don’t know what the sources for the material are. 
They don’t know where to get hold of or how to operate 
the necessary equipment. Some of them may be reluctant 
to present problems or ideas concretely, from a feeling 
that the abstract is somehow more advanced and suitable 
to adults. 


NEEDS 


Surely, as the teachers and leaders become more familiar 
with audio-visual equipment, they will be more willing 
to use it. Workers, leaders and teachers need to feel con- 
fident in operating sound motion pictures, filmstrip and 
slide projectors, tape and dise sound recorders, opaque 
projectors, 35 mm. still cameras, 8 and 16 mm. mo- 
tion picture cameras, slide-making equipment, and film 
splicers. 

If this seems like a formidable lot, take heart! You 
need master, at first, only those devices which fit your 
present purposes, And as you find your group respond- 
ing by a more rapid acquisition of skills, by more stimu- 
lating discussions, by better comprehension and retention 
of facts, through A-V aids. you will be eager to use 
additional equipment and to enjoy a full range of tailor- 
made materials. 

Most groups own up to one or more camera fans. 
And almost any group has some members eager to share 
the responsibility for mechanics. Nevertheless, a leader, 
who is himself a competent technician, will more readily 
use audio-visuals with ease and confidence. 

Integration of records. films, slides, and charts into 
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continued from page 7 


with a student host, the visit ending 
with an interview with the principal 
of the host school. Many of the 
schools have foreign students. A 
Christmas party and a May picnic are 
sponsored in their honor 

Students attend the monthly lunch- 
eons of the adult Community Coun- 
cil; some serve as representatives to 
this Council’s Executive Committee, 
Coordinating Committee, and Housing 
Committee. They participate in the 
Community Council’s Germantown 
Week by giving a music festival and 
by running a concession for elemen- 


tary school children at the Vernon 
Fair. 

Sensitive to the need of increasing 
participation in the Council's projects, 
the members have formed a_ public 
relations committee and publish a 
monthly news letter 

One place where adult guidance 
makes itself felt: adults help the 
youngsters to limit their activities! 
Help them set their goals on achiev- 
able levels, and resist the temptation 
of taking on too much in a burst of 
what might be only temporary enthu- 
siasm. Several of the schools have 
recognized the extra demands put 
upon the students by their involve- 
ment in community enterprise, and 
have given students either extra- 


WHO - - - WHY - - - WHAT - - - WHEN - - - WHERE 
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THIS YEAR MARKED the 10th an- 
niversary of New York’s Institute of 
Community Leadership. The Institutes 
are sponsored by the New York State 
Citizens’ Council—a private state-wide 
organization providing services to local 
communities on community education, 
organization, and development. The 
Council is, perhaps, unique among the 
states in that it has maintained for over 
a decade through volunteer support an 
organization established for the sole 
purpose of helping to build better com- 
munities 

This year’s four-day Institute was 
held at Hobart College, Geneva, New 
York. The theme was on “training for 
more effective community action and 
development,” with discussion based 
on actual community problems—‘live 
cases.” 


GERMANY ’S first consolidated school 
has opened its doors to 1,200 students. 
The three small cities of Bickenback, 
Jugenheim, and Seeheim have pooled 
their educational resources to produce 
the Schuldorf (School Village), with 
18 buildings which house kindergarten, 
elementary, vocational, high, and reme- 
dial schools. An adult education pro- 
gram will utilize the facilities late 
afternoons, evenings, and weekends. 

Dr. T. J. Jenson, superintendent of 
schools in Shorewood, Wisconsin, and 
Dr. Herman Weil, of Wisconsin State 
College in Milwaukee, were invited as 
U. S. specialists to conduct a staff work- 
shop and assist in administrative organ- 
ization prior to the opening of the 


school. 


RECOMMENDED for thoughtful 
reading: The American Legion's re- 
port on UNESCO. The report, issued 
by the American Legion’s Special Com- 
mittee on Covenant of Human Rights 
and the United Nations, headed by Mr. 
Ray Murphy, a former National Com- 
mander of the Legion, states: “.. . it 
is fair to say that UNESCO is little 
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understood by the very great majority 
of the people of this country.” 

And it is fair to say that the Legion's 
report has contributed a service in the 
direction of correcting this misunder- 
standing. (Among other things it de- 
bunks some of the unwarranted charges 
leveled at UNESCO by the American 
Flag Committee and Gerald L. K. 
Smith’s National Committee for the 
Abolition of the United Nations.) 

The report goes on to say: “Officials 
of the United States National Commis- 
sion have indicated their desire that 
The American Legion be represented 
on the United States Commission for 
UNESCO, as one of the sixty non- 
government organizations comprising a 
part of the United States National Com- 
mission. This reporting committee be- 
lieves that the National Organization 
should give serious consideration to the 
informal invitation extended to The 
American Legion to have representa- 
tion on the United States National 
Commission.” 


CHANGE OF NAME: The Workers 
Education Bureau of the A.F.L. is 
henceforth to be known as the Depart 
ment of Education of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


TWO IDENTICAL SESSIONS of the 
Southern A.F.L. Labor Schools are 
being held this year. One, designed 
for southeastern states, was held at the 
University of Virginia in Charlottes- 
ville, August 29 through September 3 
The other, for the southwestern section, 
will be held in Mineral Wells, Texas, 
December 5 through 10. 

On the agenda are: problems of the 
South, developing workers’ education 
programs at the state and local level, 
how to organize an effective labor 
lobby, how to use research materials in 
collective bargaining, preparing cases 
for arbitration, public speaking, and 
parliamentary procedure. 


curricular or academic credit for their 
work with the Council. 

Observing the success of the inde 
pendent youth group they have pro- 
moted, Germantown adults are hope- 
ful that other communities may be 
encouraged to help their youth and 
themselves, as well as their commu- 
nity, by including their youth a 
partners in an effort to find solutions 
to community problems. 


(This news feature was prepared from 
material furnished ky Richard Ferree 
Smith, Coordinator of the Germantown 
Schools Community Council.) 


THE MOUNTAIN COMES 
TO MAHOMET 
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educational, vocational, and recrea- 
tional subjects are being offered in 
five widely separated Catholic par- 
ishes in the city and county. Some 
70 percent of the parish school teach- 
ers are also teaching in the regula 
adult programs at St. Louis Univer- 
sity. The rest are specialists drawn 
from professional, business, and edu- 
cational fields. 

Some of the reasons for decentraliz 
ing, according to Mr. Salamone: (1) 
by opening neighborhood classes it 
was hoped to attract people who 
would not venture too far from home 
to go to school; (2) people are well 
acquainted in their own neighbor- 
hoods and it was hoped that neighbors 
might get together and attend classe: 
in a group; (3) people who might shy 
away from attending classes in a uni- 
versity building would not have this 
uneasiness about classes held in their 
neighborhood parish, would not feel 
it was beyond their educational reach; 
(4) automobile parking was always a 
problem at St. Louis University, but 
at the parish schools this problem is 
erased. 

The initial success of the experi- 
ment astonished even its most ardent 
backers. Entire families appeared to- 
gether at registration tirne. The ex- 
periment is into its third term now 
and expanding rapidly, with new 
classes being added as the demand 
makes itself felt. The people them- 
selves choose the type of classes they 
wish, the only stipulation being that at 
least 15 students must be enrolled in 
each class 


A significant sidelight is that with 
people beginning to find their way 
back to school in their own neighbor- 
hoods, their taste for learning is 
reflected in increased registration in 
the adult classes at the university. 
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*Dynamics ot Groups at W oorl By Herbert A The 

| niversity of Chicago Press, 1954. 379pp. $6.00 

Here is a book by one of the foremost students of lead 
ership and group processes that holds a wealth of value 
lor everyone who works in any kind of leadership capac- 


ity. The author has combined his own experiences as 


researcher, trainer, community leader, consultant, and 
teacher into a unique statement of both theory and pra 
tical wisdom. In this respect, he has been more willing 
than many writers to integrate his thinking and make a 
report of it. 

Starting with the premise that “the face-to-face group 
working on a problem is the meeting ground of individual 
personality and society,” the book is dedicated to an ex 
amination of the methods and principles which can im 
prove small group operation. Part | of this two-part 
volume discusses in separate chapters six areas of social 
practice in which groups are central. The person inte: 
ested in community organization and community action 
may be drawn primarily to Chapter I on “Rebuilding the 
Community Through Citizen Action.” The teacher of 
children, and perhaps adults as well, may find special 
insights for himself in Chapter Il. In-service training 
problems a growing concern of all administrators—are 
analyzed in Chapter IIL. Chapter IV delves into the prob- 
lems of administration and management in the practical 
setting. Chapter V discusses the laboratory method of 
training people to improve their effectiveness in working 
in groups. Chapter VI takes us into the problems of im- 
proving our meetings. 

Thelen analyzes each of these six settings at a level 
of understanding not commonly used by most practition 
ers. He gets below the surface of obvious behaviors, and 
points up the dynamics and relationships which underlie 
these working situations. Some of his comments may 
bring many of us up short— perhaps with resistance, pet 
haps with surprise but they challenge us to look care 
fully to understand what really is going on. 

Although the first six chapters are each oriented 
toward separate problems, it would be an error to as 

ume that a person working in any one of these areas 
could get little value from reading about the others. Th 
discussion of each new setting permits new areas of in 


sight to be brought to bear. These chapters can be ex 


tremely valuable to the reader in his own training if 


he uses them as stimuli to increase his own insight about 


ways of looking at and thinking about group problems. 


In Part Il Thelen moves to a different level ot 
analysis and examines common factors which exist in 
all of these different settings. Here he attempts to point 
up the fundamental understandings basic to the technol 
ogies discussed in the first part of the book. In the first 
chapte: in this section, he presents the problem of mem 


bership what it means to us to be a part of a group 
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Dynamics of Groups at Work” 


and what problems and values there are in group mem- 
bership. When we belong to a group we are interdepend- 
ent with others and we must accept the limitations which 
the group sets on behavior. At the same time, the group 
is dependent on its members, and it must keep its de- 
mands within boundaries which protect the areas of 
individual freedom. Each of us needs to understand what 
membership means to both ourselves and the group. 

In the second chapter the author speaks of “integra 
tion” and reminds us of the problem each member has o! 
unifying his feelings, his thinking, and his acting as he 
participates in groups. Thelen does not fall into the trap 
of saying that one is more important than the other but 
poses for us the difficulties and the problems of developing 
our own personal integrations. 

The next two chapters deal with problems group= 
have in establishing their own problem-solving mecha 
nisms and forming themselves into effective working units. 
The author then presents a concept of leadership which 
arises out of his analysis of these several common dimen 
sions of group operation. Finally he brings us back to 
the community setting, reminding us that groups alway - 
exist within a larger community and must operate within 
that context if they are to work successfully. 

In many ways the author puts before us a whole new 
world to be examined and understood. The book is sur- 
prising in many spots and the reader finds insightful 
statements appearing casually in what seems to be a 
rather descriptive or innocuous paragraph. For each 
reader different statements will probably have an insight 
impact. And for each reading of the book new meanings 
will undoubtedly appear. 

For a book so full of both technical and theoretical 
insights, it is amazingly easy to read. One gets a real 
feel of development and flow as it goes along. This may 
he misleading to the casual reader as the import of many 
of the statements can slip by without continual conscious- 
ness of their possible implications. The author, however, 
helps the reader keep mindful of the need to integrate the 
whole book through frequent references in each chapter 
to related material or expanding ideas which are found in 
other places in the book. This permits easy cross-refer- 
ence in the development of a particular interest or idea. 

A final caution: This is certainly not a handbook of 
do’s and don'ts. Thelen makes it clear that leadership 
problems are not simple problems, but he makes it equally 
clear that these problems can be understood and some 
thing can be done about them. For those in community 
action, administration, or teaching, for those who are do 
ing training of any sort, he has presented ways of think 
ing which can measurably increase one’s own understand 
ing of his working situation and ways of improving it. 

This is undoubtedly the book of the year for readers 
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TO SEE AND READ ABOUT A-V 


Prepared by Jeanette A. Sarkisian, Film Council of America, Evanston, Illinois 


@ This issue points up the wisdom of using various audio-visual tools for 


various educational and informational communication purposes. 


you ever used a projector? 
through the machine? 
boards clear to you? 


But have 


Do you know the simple way of putting film 
Are the instructions for making and using flannel 
Let audio-visual materials and guides like those 


below give you lessons on the effectiveness of picture-and-sound teaching. 


The A-V Idea 
Accent On LEARNING. 30 min. b/w. 
Available for free loan from Ohio State 
University, Columbus. Demonstrates 
techniques and methods of teaching on 
the adult level. 
Brivces For Ipgas. 24 min. b/w. Avail- 
able for $2.50 rental from Audio-Visual 
Services, Univ. of S. Calif., 3518 Uni- 
versity Ave., Los Angeles. Examines 
communications media such as lan- 
guage, fine arts, motion pictures, radio 
and TV. Shows the importance to 
teachers, students—and all other cit- 
izens—of understanding functions and 
techniques of these media in com- 
municating facts and concepts, and 
ways of using them as teaching aids. 
INSTRUCTIONAL Firms: THe New Way 
To GREATER EpucatTion. 16 min. b/w. 
Available for free loan to teacher 
groups from Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, IU. Demonstrates 
the way in which audio-visual teach- 
ing saves time in presenting complex 
ideas, saves money by bringing costly 
equipment right into the classroom, 
makes the most distant things as near 
as the classroom movie screen, and 
makes students see familiar objects in a 
new light. 
New Toots For Learninc. 20 min. b/w. 
Available for $4.50 rental from Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilm- 
ette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Promotes a 
better understanding of the use of 
audio-visual aids in education, and 
suggests effective methods of film use 
along with a wide range of other mate- 
rials of instruction. 
ProsectiInc Morion Pictures. 10 min. 
b/w. Available for $2.00 rental from 
Educational Film Sales Dept., Univ. of 
Calif., Los Angeles. Stresses the rela- 
tionship between the audience and the 
elements of projecting—seating, screen, 
loudspeaker, projector, and the projec- 
tion procedure—rather than on the 
purely mechanical aspects of projection. 
The conclusion is that even good films 
are poor if the projection is poor. 
Usinc Visuat Ars In TRAINING. 14 min. 
b/w. Available for sale only for $30.85 
from United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., New York, N.Y. (for rental 
consult local film distribution libraries). 
An instructor, teaching his class the use 
of the micrometer, follows a carefully 
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planned procedure involving the use of 
a training motion picture, a coordinated 
film-strip, and an instructor’s manual. 


The A-V Tools 


BuLiLeTiIn Boarps at Work. Filmstrip, 
42 frames. b/w silent with captions. 
Available for sale at $3.00 from Audio- 
Visual Materials Consultation Bureau, 
Wayne University, Detroit 1, Mich. 
Presents principles relating to use of 
bulletin boards for instructional pur- 
poses. 

Facts Asout Fiim. 11 min. b/w. Avail- 
able for $2.50 rental from International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson Blwd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Shows how to guard 
against most common damage to films, 
what film is, how to pack film for ship- 
ment. 

Facts Asout ProsecTion. 11 min. b/w. 
Available for $2.50 rental from Inter- 
national Film Bureau. Shows how to 
put on a “professional” 16 mm sound 
film showing by observing an inclusive 
checklist of hints and safeguards. 
How To Keep Your Buttetin Boarp 
Auive. Filmstrip, 32 frames. col. Avail- 
able for sale at $400 from Teaching 
Aids Laboratory, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus. Designed for teachers and 
others who want help in preparing an 
attractive bulletin board. Supplemen 
tary notes accompany filmstrip. 

How TO MaKe HANDMADE LANTERN 
Sutwes. col. 22 min. Available for $5.25 
rental from Audio-Visual Center, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Demonstrates the production and util- 
ization of seven types of 3%” by 4” 
handmade lantern slides by teachers 
and pupils in various school situations. 
Macnetic Recorper. 19 min. b/w. Avail- 
able for $2.50 rental from University of 
lowa, Bureau of Visual Instruction, Ex- 
tension Service, lowa City, Iowa. In- 
dicates a variety of ways in which the 
magnetic recorder can be used in 
schools, churches, and industry; illus- 
trates characteristics of recorders. 
Maxine Your CHALK Teacn. Filmstrip 
47 frames, b/w. silent, with captions. 
Available for sale at $3.50 from Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich. Presents 
techniques of blackboard usage. 

Tue Fecrsoarp IN TEACHING. 9 min 
col. Available for $3.00 rental from 


Wayne University, Detroit, Mich. Pres- 
ents various classroom uses of the felt- 
board. 

THe Opaque Prosector—Its Purpose 
AND Use. 6 min. b/w. Available for 
$1.25 rental from State University of 
Iowa Productions, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. Film used in training 
teachers and others regarding the pur- 
pose and some of the uses of the opaque 
projector. 

Wer Mounting Picrortat MATERIALS. 
12 min. col. and b/w. Available for 
rental from Audio-Visual Center, In- 
diana Univ., Bloomington. First of a 
series on preparing inexpensive infor- 
mational and instructiona) materials for 
various kinds of audiences. 


A-V Guides 
AvubIo-VISUAL Alps BIBLIOGRAPHY. Penn- 
sylvania College for Women, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 25c. Lists films, filmstrips, 
and records which deal with Audio- 
Visual Aids. 

Community Firm Use. Film Council 
of America, 600 Davis St., Evanston, 
Ill, 30c. Contains information on film 
utilization in film forums, discussion 
groups, and ideas on film programing. 
Directory oF 2660 16mm. Fitm Lieraries, 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt. Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 50c. 
Geographically lists all kinds of film 
distribution libraries, in each case in- 
dicating kinds of films handled. 
EpucaTIONAL Firm Guine. H. W. Wilson 
Co., 950 University Ave., New York 52, 
N.Y., 11th edition, 1953. Contains 11,000 
16mm. motion pictures indexed and 
described. (Available in most libraries.) 
EDUCATIONAL Fitmstrip Guine. H. W. 
Wilson Co., 3rd edition, 1954. Lists 
5,882 35mm. filmstrips beginning with 
1947. (Available in most libraries.) 
Guipe To Firm Services or NATIONAL 
Associations. Film Council of Amer- 
ica, $2.00. The initial reference volume 
on the film in national associations in 
this country, lists many resources avail- 
able to local and national groups who 
wish to use audio-visual materials in 
their programs 

How To OptarIn AND SCREEN FILMS FOR 
Community Use. Film Council of 
America, 25c. Of value to community 
program planners, containing informa- 
tion on film procurement, sources of 
film information, and the steps in plan- 
ning successful community screenings 


‘NEW BOOKS 


Guipe TO CommuNItTy ACTION A 
Sourcebook for Citizen Volunteers. By 
Mark S. Matthews. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1954. 434 pp. $4.00. 

This is a book for anyone interested 
in the work of a local, state, or national 
voluntary association. Part I describes 
procedures for developing an effective 
community organization. It takes up 
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resources continued 


tioning comm 
rganization 
al administr 
for 
and community 
areas a ifety, he 
reation welfare n, education 
international rela vocational guid- 
ance, the art conservation, govern 
ment, and many other areas of activity 
hich depend on citizen action. A 
pecially useful feature of the book i 
the list, at the end of each of the 21 
chapters, of “Sources of aid.” This ma- 
terial includes pamphlets, films, counsel 
ing services, and other helps available 
either free or at nominal cost—from 
national trade associations, educational 
and welfare association foundation 
universities, governmental agencies, and 
busine corporation The Appendix 
contains a concise guide to parliamen- 
tary procedure as well as a short intro 
duction to effective speaking in group 
ituation 


Group RELATIONS AT THE CROSSROADS 
Edited by Muzafer Sherif & M. O. Wil- 
son New York: Harper & Bros., 1953 
316 pp $3.50 

This volume presents and integrate 
lectures delivered at the Second Con- 
ference in Social Psychology held at the 
University of Oklahoma in 1952. Four- 
teen authorities in psychology, sociology 
and animal behavior present in it their 
views and findings on such topics a 
the implications of animal social be 
havior for human relations problem 
psychological traits and group relations 
concepts, communications, and groups; 
leadership and small-group behavior; 
and several others. The papers presented 
in this volume are previously unpub- 


lished 


Crrizen Cooperation ror Betrer Pus 
Lic SCHOOLS The 53rd Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I Edited by Nelson 
B. Henry. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1954. 304 pp. $4.00 

This volume is based on the concept 
that the American public school is a 
community enterprise for which all 
citizens in the community must share 
responsibility with educators. Section 
I presents background on the need for 
cooperation and major problems and 
issues involved in cooperation. Section 
Il contains case examples of some of 
the more significant developments in 
citizen cooperation that are taking 
place in individual classrooms, individ- 
ual schools, and local and state school 
systemns. A chapter of this section tells 
about the work being done in this area 
by national organizations and regional 
groups. The final section, titled “Plan- 
ning for Better Cooperation, suggests 
principles and guides for initiating and 
carrying out cooperative programs, as 


well as for evaluating 


the position that cooperation can 


learned, thi ection also discusse 


what we can learn about cooperation’ 


“y 1 
ind “how v Z learn to cooperate 


iA Mepia AnD Epucation. The 53rd 
Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part Il Edited 
lelson B. Henry Chicago: U 

ity of Chicago Pre 1954. 290 
$4.00 

The much-discussed questio1 the 
role played by the mass media in edu- 
cation is the subject-matter of this 
book. The book is focused, however, 
on the mass media “as influences aris- 
ing in the out-of-school life of the child 
or youth and in the normal experiences 
of the adult,’ rather than on these 
media as they are purposively brought 
into the classroom. It raises the ques- 
tion of “What Are the Mass Media 
For?” and provides information on 
“How Mass Communication Works.” 
The final section of the volume present 
a number of ideas about “What the 
Schools and the Public Can Do About 
the Mass Media.” Specific attention i 
devoted in this section to the study of 
the newspaper and our reactions to it; 
methods for teaching discrimination in 
motion pictures; and to the role of adult 
education in determining the com- 
munication given and received through 
the mass media 


NEW PAMPHLETS 
DeveLoptnc YMCA ProGRAM FOR THE 
Smatt Community. A Publication of 
the Town, Country & Extension De- 
partment of the National Board of 
Young Men's Christian Associations 
Association Press, New York, N.Y. 1954 
77 pp. $2.00 

This volume reports the findings of 3 
YMCA National Commissions on YMCA 
youth and adult programs. Section I 
is devoted to youth programs in small 
communities and rural areas. Section 
II is entirely devoted to adult programs 
Chapter 1 of this section reports on per- 
sonal and community needs for adult 
programs. Chapter 2 presents findings 
on the characteristics of adults in dif- 
ferent age groupings and the experience 
of the YMCA in adult programing 
Chapter 3 suggests patterns for organiz- 
ing, leading, and administering and 
establishing program goals for adult 
program Chapter 4 describes 10 dif- 
ferent adult programs, encompassing 
people from the young adult to retired 
persons’ age groups. Section III reports 
on the development of health, safety, 
sports, and physical recreation in small 
areas without YMCA physical education 
facilities 


SuccessFrut Rurat CuurcHh MetHops 
Town & Country Dept., Board of Home 
Missions, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. 61 pp. NPL 

A series of descriptions of some new 
programs and ideas that are being used 


churches and a report of the 
e that has been gained wit 
them. Plans and programs based 


such ideas as lay preachers for rural 
churche the use of radio, regional 


rural ministries, are presented 


Appinc Lire to Appep Years. Toledo 
Council of Social Agen ies Group Work 
Diwisio 141 Huron St., Toledo 4, Ohio 


26 pp Ve 


Presents some facts and trends about 
aging, ideas for getting groups started 
and finding good leadership; pointers 
about program activities and neighbor- 
hood program organization in com- 
munity centers and churches. 


ProGRAM Resources DIRECTORY AND 
Gute TO PRoGRAM PLANNING. The Adult 
Education Division, Niagara Falls Board 
of Education, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 50 pp. 
$2.00. 


In addition to pointers on planning 


programs of different kinds, this booklet 
lists resources on over 35 subject 


UN DAY MATERIALS 

President Eisenhower's 1954 United 
Nations Day Proclamation calls on all 
citizen communities, organizations, 
and media of communication to observe 
UN Day on October 24, 1954, and 
through appropriate programs to dem- 
onstrate their faith in and support for 
the United Nations. The United States 
Committee for United Nations Day, 
816 21st St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., 
is an organization which has been set 
up to provide help in arranging such 
programs. A letter of request to the 
Committee will bring a packet of mate- 
rials and program suggestions for adult 
groups and organizations of all kinds. 


AGING CONFERENCE 

The first Northwest Institute on Serv- 
ing the Needs of our Aging Population 
will be held at the University of Wash- 
ington on November 11, 12, and 13, 
1954. Dr. Wilma Donahue, Director, 
Division of Gerontology, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; and 
Mr. Clark Tibbitts, Chairman, Commit- 
tee on Aging and Geriatrics, U. S. De- 
part of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D.C., will address the in- 
stitute and be available as consultants. 
Detailed information is available from 
the Office of Short Courses and Confer- 
ences, University of Washington, Seattle 
5. Wa h 


MANAGEMENT INSTITUTES 

The Industrial Management Institute 
of the University of Wisconsin will hold 
a number of Fall and Winter institutes 
on Supervisory Development for Fore- 
men and Supervisors. A _ descriptive 
brochure is available from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Extension Diviston, 
Madison 6, Wis 
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GROUP ADDICTION its cause and cure 


continued from page 10 


issue, as the opposition could not be convinced and the 
leaders needed unanimity of attitude. Of course, most 
small groups cannot have complete constitutions. But they 
can define certain limits and procedures and not proclaim 
generalities such as that all issues will be settled by a 
decision of the whele group 

The institutions which are designed to safeguard the 
individual against direct pressure frequently stand in the 
way of the manipulator. It is not surprising that many 
applied studies, for instance in industry, ignore them. 
One such study dealt with the problem of getting workers 
to accept a new piece rate. The better the methods used 
to have the workers accept management's new system, the 
smoother the chaneveover could be effected. In the entire 
description of this procedure. no mention is made of the 
union. which was designated by the workers to protect 
their interests. 


WHEN AND HOW TO USE GROUP TECHNIQUES 


We must admit therefore that group forces are likely 
to be dangerous and should be used sparingly, like 
dangerous drugs. On the other hand. we know that these 
influences do exist and we cannot abolish groups. And 
certainly we need group action for many purposes. We 
must make an important distinction between control and 
manipulation of groups and improved knowledge about 
the workings of groups. The latter is a gradual accumula- 
tion of scientific facts whose control can lead to a better 
life for individuals or to any of an assortment of science 
fiction nightmares. 

\ person who has learned about group processes and 
applies his knowledee assumes responsibility for the use 
to which he puts the techniques. A practitioner is fre 
quently aware of this responsibility, but only in regard 
to the aims of his efforts: he is satisfied if his purposes 
lead to beneficial results. such as inereased productivity 
or reduced tensions. He is less concerned whether he has 
used an excessive amount of group pressure. The analogy 
with the use of drugs is striking. Indiseriminate use of 
drugs leads either to immunity to the drug when it is 
needed, comparable to immunity to any propaganda or 
advertising effort. or to increased dependence on larger 
and larger doses. 

In deciding the proper dosage and most suitable 
tvpe of group techniques. group. practitioners must dis 
tinguish between group situations and types of conformity 
which resemble them in many ways but are different in 
others. Among them we have the situation where a decision 
on police v is to be made. Here adherence to set procedures 
will vield a vote which expresses best the opinion of most 
individuals. On the other hand a group which is to 
perform a specifi program or act on agreed policy needs 
only matter-of-fact decisions by the persons who are best 
qualified. The essence of democracy. compatible with the 
independence of the individual. is vote on poliey and 
follow up the vote by efficient implementation. Too often 
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we find organizations advertised as democratic which 
spend inordinate amounts of time quibbling over details 
to implement decisions which were really made by out- 
side manipulators. 

Like drugs, group techniques are most appropriate 
in emergency situations. For therapy of neurotics and 
delinquents, group pressures may be effective and helpful 
in skilled hands. In social emergencies, like war, drastic 
methods of this kind may be justified, just as we accept 
the basically authoritarian military organization. (There 
fore much work in this field is sponsored by the Armed 
Forces.) Group techniques are also helpful in educational 
efforts, if the object of the training is valuable and not 
likely to be grasped sufficiently quickly on rational 
grounds. In this way we may train children for socially 
acceptable behavior and even influence adults if slower 
methods leave a dangerous situation uncorrected, For 
example, a crisis situation may confront a publie health 
educator, and he must decide about whether the danger, 
such as unsanitary food preparation, justifies potentially 
dangerous methods. 

Finally, group manipulation is an inevitable by- 
product of research on the properties of groups. The 
design of an experiment is always controlled by the 
experimenter and cannot be explained beforehand to the 
group, He can, however, often repair the damage by ex 
plaining the procedures afterwards and even by making 
the subjects in the experiment alert to the mechanisms 
of groups, thus giving the experience the effect of an 
inoculation. 

Research work could then be used to apply our in- 
creased knowledge to help people overcome excessive 
vyroup pressure, While up to now we have dealt mainly 
with limitation in the use of group techniques, a pro 
gram along these lines can show us a positive approach 
to human freedom. 

Some people can recognize group techniques at work 
better than others. It is likely that these are the “bad” 
members, the questioning eynics, or the passive listeners. 
Their aid can be enlisted to show the willing conformers 
how they are being made to conform and to expose the 
mechanism of group control. 

Once group mechanisms are being regarded as means 
of individual development, people will start looking at 
each other not aceordine to their positions in a group 
but according to their unique personalities. One may 
learn to like people with whom one disagrees. and just 
as important, to dislike people with whom one agrees 

Admittedly, a conference or “workshop” conducted 
along these lines would be a difficult undertaking. Drifting 
into an age of conformity may be easier because the 
groupish man can be manipulated more efficiently. Bun 
most of us profess a horror to see it come, Understanding 
of group forces may still free man as much as under- 
standing of physical forces has freed him from many 
physical limitations 
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HERE FOR the first time is a_ praetical, 
time-saving working manual for those with 


leadership responsibilities in community and 


husiness activities—compiled from materials 


published in Volume I of ApuLT LeapersuiP. 


eo 
SISSON 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS— 


Here's the opportunity to 


96 PAGES 
PAPERBOUND 


catch up with the most sig- 


ee 


nificant and helpful articles 


from Volume | 


CHARTER SUBSCRIBERS— 


How many times were vou 
ADULT LEADERSHIP 
743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Yes, please send me copies of the new LEADER'S DIGEST. 


tempted to ask for reprints 
of selected materials in 
Apu_rt Leapersuiep? Now 


| am a subscriber to Adult Leadership. (Enclose $1.50) you can get the best iN one 
inexpensive volume. 
| am a member of the Adult Education Association. (Enclose $1.00) ai 


| am neither a member nor subscriber. (Enclose $2.00) 


LIST PRICE: $2.00 
Name Spec ial: 


Street To subscribers 


fo AEA member 


adult leadership 
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Church in the round 


continued from page 3 
highest hopes, in pledging ourselves for the fulfill 
ment of man. 


Reading 

This ( hure h provides an expression of a need in our- 
selves and our children for religious and inspirational 
experience with others of like minds. The members 
of this church expect and receive inspiration from 
it and in turn they are not only willing but eager to 
express it in social action. We weleome the chance 
‘to join with others of like purpose in seeking to un- 
derstand that which is not alwavs easy for us. In this 
church there is a high correlation between reasons 
why people attend this church and the attempt of the 
church to meet with success that program. Out 
church gives to us a philosophy of living, spiritual 
uplift, fellowship and sociability necessary to all. The 
church gives us free and uninhibited exchange of 
ideas achieved in the church service itself or its fringe 
activities. We come here to get new ideas from our 
ministers and friends of similar thinking and to think 
it over and get something from it. We as members 
of this liberal church believe in mental and spiritual 
stimulation for all and sympathetic and understand 
ing fellowship. We come here to worship with intel 
lectual integrity. The First Unitarian Church of St. 
Louis offers at least five major facets of values and 
expressions to its membership: spiritual stimulation 
and growth, child guidance and education, oppor- 
tunity to render unselfish services to the community. 
a welcome freedom from traditional conformity. and 
valuable fellowship through numerous social gather 
ings. This church provides an atmosphere and en- 
vironment which is conducive to spiritual and intel 
lectual stimulation. We are thankful for this atmos 


phere of freedom. 


Prayer 

To the giver of life. we offer thanks for this world 
of growth and endeavor where we try our strength 
and open ourselves to its unending richness. We join 
together for goodness, for inspiration, for learning. 
for the joys of fellowship, for the care of our loved 
ones. for the service of mankind, for the strengthen- 
ing of all our endeavors. Bless the work of our hands 
and the nobility of our hearts, that we may be equal 
to the highest that is in life. Amen. 


Hymn 
We dare to seek. 
Bulwarked by our fellow seekers: 
Minds must find man’s purposes. his calling. 
Men together the way of life. 


Benediction 
Bind us together in a fellowship of seeking, and 
strenethen us for the days to come that we may make 


the fullest use of our being for the goodness of all. 


A-U"s take many roles 


continued from page 26 


a total program requires training and skill. If the par- 
ticipants can help in selecting or constructing appropriate 
materials, the group leader can share responsibility for 
how adequate and effective they are. And the participants 
themselves can cooperate more fully, with greater undet 
standing in using the materials. 

People who want to use audio-visuals should know 
what periodicals and bibliographies are available to help 
them. They need to know where they can secure evalua- 
tions of different types of machines and where various 
training courses are available. Educational Screen, Film 
World and A-V World, Film News, Audio Record will help. 
DAVI has a bibliography of films in human relations. 
Many of the universities now offer courses, workshops, 
and seminars in audio-visuals. Some universities have 
established off-campus courses to meet specific community 
needs. \ way should he found also lo pool resources 
through cooperative action. Various community groups 
interested in improving their leadership may coopera 
tively organize a central training institute for the use of 
\-V materials. A community-wide file of materials and 
machines available on loan, a joint committee for the 
evaluation and demonstration of new methods and ma 
terials the audio-visual committee of a local adult edu 
cation council or council of social agencies can help by 
developing these. Suppliers will gladly cooperate with 
people who are seriously interested in learning more about 
how to use audio-visuals. 

The initial task. however. is to develop among adult 
leaders an awareness of what audio-visuals ean add to 
adult education. 


Pub UNITED Way 


United Community Campaigns all over the na 
tion appeal to you this month. Give generously 
to your town’s united campaign for voluntary 
health, reereation, family welfare and defense 


re lated sery ices, 


hight extra pages in ADULT LEADER- 
SHIP next month! We're bringing you 
the AEA’s Annual Report. 
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® By special arrangement with the 
leading publishers of educational 

books ADULT LEADERSHIP is able to 
supply its readers with significant 
books on group leadership, adult 
education, personal development, and 
social issues. Write BOOK POST for 
your special book needs. Use the 


convenient form below to order books 


listed on this page. 


(CH-3) THE DYNAMICS OF 
GROUPS AT WORK 
By Herbert A. Thelen 

A basic text for all concerned with 
group action illustrates successful 


practices in several settings ana- 
lyzes basic principles common to diverse 
group settings. 


400 pages, $6.00 


(HB-1) POWER OF WORDS 
By Stuart Chase 


About the latest findings in communi 
cation; how to understand better; how 
to listen; how to translate “gobbledy 
gook.” 308 pages, $3.95 


(H-11) LIVING WITHOUT HATE 
By Alfred J. Morrow 
What social science and social action 


have learned about group tension and 


hostility. 269 pages, $3.50 


(PH-2) EFFECTIVE HOME-SCHOOL 
RELATIONS 
By James L. Hymes, Jr. 


Psychology of parent-teacher relation 
ships ... principles for effective home 
school relations . . . comprehensive bib- 
liography of pamphlets, books, audio- 


al 
visuals 272 pages, $4.65 


(HM-2)HANDBOOK OF GROUP 
DISCUSSION 
By R. H. Wagner and C. Arnold 

How to select topics, lead discussions, 
insure participation ... types of discus- 
sion situations practice exercises 
and bibliographies. 

322 pages, $2.7! 


(A-1) RECREATION ACTIVITIES 
FOR ADULTS 
National Recreation Association 

A fun book for mixed groups at 
home, club, school, church. Shows how 
to enjoy hundreds of indoor and outdoor 


games, sports, and hobbies plan, 
organize and conduct recreational pro- 
— 178 pages, $3.00 
(H-4) DEMOCRACY IS YOU: A 


Guide to Citizen Action 
By Richard W. Postor 
Detailed instructions about organizing 


effective study groups on community 
action. 312 pages, $3.00 
(W-2) HOW TO WORK WITH 
GROUPS 


By Audrey and Harleigh Trecker 
Treats the why’s of democratic lead- 

ership as well as the how’s of publicity, 

financing and almost every other area 


of group work 167 pages, $3.00 


(HM-1) GROUP LEADERSHIP AND 
DEMOCRATIC ACTION 
By Franklyn S. Haiman 

Practical how to 
improve 


suggestions about 
discussion groups 


309 pages, $2.75 


(H-12) EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP 
By Chris Argyris 
A graphic case study of how an in- 
dustrial executive deals with the men 
around him and how they react .. . ap- 
praisal by the author of what other 
leaders can learn from this study. 
139 pages, $2.50 


c/o ADULT LEADERSHIP 
743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


| am enclosing my check/money order for $ . 
Please send me the books whose code numbers | have listed below. 


(See code numbers preceding titles.) 
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) { 
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No. of copies » ( 


Code numbers » ( 
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PLEASE PRINT 


Name 
Street 


City 


Zone State 


(HH-1) THE CLUBWOMAN’S 
HANDBOOK 
By H. M. Avery and Frank W. Nye 

A complete guide to club work .. . 
how to organize clubs, choose goals, plan 
programs, select topics and methods... 
public relations . . . publicity . . . finance. 

303 pages, $3.95 


(M-1) PRACTICAL PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 
By E. E. White and C. R. Henderlider 


Deals with methods of gathering ma- 
terials, using audio-visual aids, delivery, 
etc., in a variety of public speaking set- 
tings. 360 pages, $3.50 


(DD-1) THE JUVENILE OFFENDER 
By Clyde B. Vedder 

The only published book which makes 
available in volume selected and 
valuable writings by today’s specialists 


in delinquency problems. 
576 pages, $6.00 


one 


(H-16) GROUP RELATIONS AT 
THE CROSSROADS. Edited by Muza 
fer Sherif & M. O. Wilson. $3.50. 


(H-17) GUIDE TO COMMUNITY 
ACTION: A Sourcebook for Citizen 
Volunteers. By Mort S. Matthews. $4.00. 


(CH-4) CITIZEN CO-OPERATION 
FOR BETTER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Edited by Nelson B. Henry. $4.00. 


(CH-5) MASS MEDIA AND EDUCA- 
TION. Edited by Nelson B. Henry 
$4.00. 

(D-3) AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS 


REVISED. By Edgar A. Dale. $6.25 


(UC-1) CIVIC EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. A Directory of 403 
National Organizations. $3.00 


(A-4) DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME. 
By Christine Beasley. $3.50 


(W-6) GUIDE LINES FOR GROUP 
LEADERS: The Why and How of 
Group Work. By Janet and Clyde Mur- 
ray. $3.95 


(H-15) BUILDING A BETTER HOME 
TOWN: A Program of Community Self- 


Analysis and Self-Help. By H. Clay 
Tate. $3.50 
(W-7) GUIDANCE THROUGH 


DRAMA: A Series of Tested and Ap- 


proved Plays to Illuminate’ Family- 
Child-School Problems. By M. Jerry 
Weiss. $3.95 


(H-1) HELPING OLDER PEOPLE 


ENJOY LIFE. By James H. Woods. 
$2.50 

(W-3) THE ROLE OF GROUPS IN 
WORLD RECONSTRUCTION. By 
Charles Hendry. $2.75 

(W-4) YOU'RE THE SPEAKER: A 


Handbook on Effective Speaking for All 


Business and Social Occasions. By Vera 
Gough. $2.50 

(D-1) ADULT EDUCATION: The 
Community Approach. By Paul H. 


Sheats, Clarence D. Jayne, and Ralph 


B. Spence. $5.75 


(MG-1) LET’S TALK SENSE ABOUT 
OUR SCHOOLS, by Paul Woodring 


$3.50 
(H-5) HOW TO TALK WITH PEO- 
PLE, by Irving J. Lee. $2.50 


(H-10) TRAINING IN COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS, by Ronald Lippitt. $3.50 
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